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THE CLERGY AND THE CHURCH. 

THE Archbishop of Canterbury is dead ; and no doubt 
several members of the hierarchy will be anxious to fill Dr. 
Longley's place, and eager to have the proclamation “ Long 
live the Archbishop of Canterbury !” made concerning them- 
selves. ‘To become the head of the Church of England, to 
be first subject of the Queen, to have the patronage of nearly 
200 livings, an income of £15,000 a year, two palaces, and a 
seat in the House of Lords, to say nothing of possessing 
enormous influence and great power to do good, is a prize 
worth obtaining, and one to which any churchman 
may, perhaps, be excused for aspiring. All this comes 
with the Archbishopric of Canterbury ; and, as the prac- 
tice is to translate the Bishop of another dioccss to the 
metropolitan see, no doubt all existing prelates who are 
eligible are already bestirring themselves to obtain the favour 
of the Premier, the bishop-maker for the time being. Still 
more numerous, of course, will be the aspirants after the 


lower episcopal vacancy created by the promotion of the 
successor of Dr. Longley. Ifthe honours and emoluments be 
less considerable, the field of selection is immensely wider, 
and in proportion to its width will be the number of 
candidates, And yet the position of Bishop in the 
Ohurch of England is not a very pleasant or very 
dignified one just at present; though that, we daresay, 
will not thin the ranks of aspirants to the mitre. The 
Bishops are supposed to rule the clergy in their respective 
diocerses, and, collectively, to govern the entire body of the 
Anglican clergy ; but they don’t do it, either because they 
can'tor won't, The Ritualistsa, for instance, bother some of 
their ecclesiastical superiors sadly, They won't take warning 
or advice, and they openly disobey command. There is Mr. 
Purchas, of Brighton, after being inhibited by his Bishop, 
conducting the service in his chapel as usual, with no change 
whatever in the rites and ceremonies introduced by him, 
and setting his Grace of Chichester utterly at defiance, 
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And all the poor Bishop can do is to bewail his impotency, 
and beseech others to undertake the task of prosecuting his 
refractory subordinate, to do which he himself either lacks 
the power or the will. 

The Bishop of Chester, too, is in trouble with these 
pestilent and rebellious Ritualists, who seem disposed to 
recognise no authority and submit to no restraint, save those 
of their own will and fancy, Dr, Jacobson is fully sensible 
of the evil; but he is utterly bewildered when he comes to 
look for a remedy. He points out grave departures from 
the authorised law and practice of the Church ; but he does not 
at all see his way to a means of checking the mischief. 
After enumerating the offences of the Ritualista, Dr, 
Jacobson plaintively adds :—“ It is much easier to express 
a wish for some check to be put to all this than to say howit is 
to be applied.” That’s just it, Discipline is at an end in 
the Church, the ministers of which are more emphatically a 
“rabble” than, according to Mr, Bouveric, was the Liberal 
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party at the commencement of last Session of Parliament. 
Two orders of men are promincut now among the clergy of 
the Church of Kngland—rulers who caunot rule, and sub- 
ordinates who will not obey. 

We hear a great deal of talk about the importance of pre- 
serving the connection of the Church with the State, the 
supremacy of the Crown, and the reverence duc to Bishops 
and other ecclesiastical authorities, as means of securing 
unity in the Church, purity of doctrine, and liberty of con- 
science ; but we cannot help thinking that it is all mere 
talk, that it has no real significance, and that the only bond 

of union among the majority of the clergy is a common 
determination to stick to the temporalities of the Church, 
and to defend these at all hazards and by all means, There 
are exceptions, of course; many clergymen, no doubt, 
pursue their appointed work in a spirit of single-minded 
sincerity and devotion ; but these appear to be only excep- 
tions, the great bulk of the sacerdotal order being bent on any- 
thing but simply and purely spiritual aims, While “advanced 
Ritualists” pursue their antics—deck themselves in tawdry 
millinery, burn candles in broad daylight, talk of masses, 
and crosses, and erucifixes—and call their theatrical 
displays worship; others rush into the turbulent arena of 
politics, clamour for endowments as though these were the 
essentials of religion and morals, denounce their opponents 
as robbers, spoliators, sons of Satan, modern Iscariots, and 
so forth; and but few seem to care for performing their 
Master's work in the world, or give heed to the admonitions 
of the superiors whom they have solemnly promised to 
obey, and from whom alone, according to their own showing, 
they have derived the functions and powers they are so 
eager to magnify, assert, and exalt, 

All this might possibly be looked at with indifference 
if exhibited in voluntary and non-State Churches, where 
each denomination, or even each clergyman and congre- 
gation, were free to choose their own doctrines, their own 
rites, and their own system of discipline ; but such anarchy 
is a strange spectacle in a Church supposed to be subject 
to law, to divinely-appointed rulers (as bishops claim to be), 
and furnished with duly authenticated rules of doctrine, 
discip ine, and formule, And in presence of the spectacle 
the Church of England now presents, one is compelled to 
ask what is the use of keeping up all this costly machinery 
of a State Church, with its bishops, deans, archdeacons, 
and so on, when they cannot preserve so decent a degree of 
order as even the latest formed and least organised dissenting 
community exhibits, One cannot help questioning the 
utility of bishops and doubting the sincerity of the clergy 
when so little thought seems to be taken for the propagation 
of the gospel or the cure of souls, and so much importance 
is attached to priestly power, non-essential ceremonies, and 
worldly advantages. Truly the Church is in danger; but 
the peril comes not from without: the clergy themselves 
bring the Establishment into disrepute by forcing upon 
men the notion that they do not really believe the doctrines 
they preach, seeing that their conduct is so directly at 
variance with the spirit of Christianity and displays so 
little of the hely zeal for truth that burneth as a fiery furnace 
or of the charity that thinketh no evil. 

Perhaps some people may deem it unbecoming in the 
press to preach to the pulpit, and for laymen to criticise the 
conduct of the clergy. But it is time for the sheep to look 
to themselves when the fold is betrayed by the shepherds; 
and it is time also for laymen to speak out when the clergy 
are absorbed in political sqyuabbles—when they devote their 
energies mainly to a struggle for retaining worldly advan- 
tages irrespective of justice and right—when they descend 
to the use of the vilest slander and the most scurrilous abuse 
in defence of the supremacy of their order and the modicum 
of “ filthy lucre ” they enjoy—when they do all that in them 
lies to still further embitter political contests that are 
already sufficiently acrid—when they set at defiance all law 
and authority, civil and ecclesiastical—when they prefer 

forms to substance, and traditions to principles—when, in 
short, the Church is in anarchy and the clergy a rebellious, 
self-seeking rabble. Such, to our thinking, is the state of 
affairs at present ; and we suspect that the time is not dis- 
tant when the utility of aState-paid Church, at the head of 
which are helpless, impotent Bishops, and everywhere in 
its body insubordinate worldly-minded clergy, will be 
gravely called in question, And, if the Church of England 
be doomed to fall, assuredly her ministers will not be able 
to echo the words of Macbeth, and exclaim, “Thou canst not 
say ‘twas we did it!” for her ruin will have been purely and 
exclusively their own work, 

To conclude (and that, we take it, is a good orthodox 
pulpit phrase), we trust that the purport of the above 
remarks will not be misunderstood, nor our motives for 
making them misconstrued—things to which, we find, the 
clerical mind is rather prone in respect of all that is said 
about the order which is not laudatory. We do not write in 
a merely fault-finding spirit, or for the sake of railing at 
dignities, For the clergy, as a body of educated, and, as a 
rule, highly moral, gentlemen, we entertain much respect ; 
but we do not like their faults, These faults, which are 
pateat to the most superficial observer—and are, moreover, 
common to all sacerdotal orders, whenever or wherever they 
exist, or by whatever name they are called—are being ex- 
hibited, as it seems to us, in an unusually prominent, 
way just now; we feel 
another orthodox pulpit phrase—to remind the clergy 
that characteristics such as many of them are at present 
exhibiting brought ruin upon one branch of the Christian 
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Church in this land, and that persistence in the display 
of these obnoxious characteristics is very likely to bring 
ruin upon another, and that at no distant date, We 
do not expect that men who take no heed of the admo- 
nitions of their own professional superiors will care much 
for the warnings of “ mere worldlings,” as they no doubt 
will call us; but our duty has been done, our conscience is 
clear, Let them look to it that they be not puffed up with 
spiritual pride; that they set an example to all men of 
charity and kindly feeling ; that they bear uot false wit- 
ness against their opponents ; that they be ready to do 
justice to others, even at the cost of their own worldly 
good ; that they care less for the tickling of the tithe-pig s 
tail, and be not so much given to dreaming of other—and 


richer—benefices. 


——— 


THE AMERICAN MINISTER AT LIVERPOOL. ; 

Tun Hon, Reverdy Johnson, the United States Minister, visited 
Liverpool, by invitation, on Thursday, the 22nd inst., and received 
an enthusiastic welcome, Early in the day Mr, Johason was pre- 
sented with addresses both from the Town Council and from the 
Chamber of Commerce, These documents paid the highest tribute 
to his worth as a public man and expressed cordial wishes for the 
continuance of peace between Great Britain and the United States, 
In reply, Mr, Johnson spoke favourably of the progress of the 
negotiations on those subjects which had caused so much discus- 
sion, and said there was nothing in the past, and there could be 
nothing in the present, to disturb the peace now 80 happily existing. 
His Excellency afterwards visited the Exchange, where he was 
loudly cheered, In the evening a banquet was given to Mr. 
Johnson, by the American Chamber of Commerce, in the rooms of 
the Law Association; Mr. S. H. Brown, president of the associa- 
tion, was in the chair; and amongst the guests, in addition to the 
Hon, R. Johnson, were Lord Stanley, M.P.; Mr. W. E, Gladstone, 
M.P.: the Bishop of Chester; Mr. J. Laird, M.P.; Mr. T. B. 
Horsfall, M.P.; Mr. S. R. Graves, M.P.; Mr, Cc. Turner, M.P.; 
the Mayor of Liverpool, Admiral Evans, General Sir John Garvock, 
Admiral Kerr; Captain Turnour, R.N.; Archdeacon Jones; Mr, 
H. Wilding, United States Vice-Consul, ke, “The Health of the 
Queen ” was drunk, and was followed by “‘ The Health of the Pre- 
sident of the United States” and the customary loyal and patriotic 
toasts. The chairman then gave “The Health of the Hon, R, 
Johnson, the Minister of the United States.” The toast was re- 
ceived with much cheering and was drunk with great enthusiasm, 
The Hon, Reverdy Johnson, in responding to the toast, said :— 


Mr. President, my Lords, and Gentlemen,—I have no words with which 
to acknowledge as I should desire this cordial, warm, and, I may add, 
enthusiastic reception, I have met with it, however, wherever I have 
been in England ; and at some of the places that I have visited, by some of 
the persons that I have seen in social life, I was told that this city would prove 
to be an exception. The causes which induced that suspicion you will readily 
understand ; it had nointiuence, however, upon me. I knew, or thought that 
I knew, that there were wisdom and good sense and patriotism in the people 
of Liverpool that would induce them to forget the recent past, to look at 
the present, and to look with confidence at the future. I was cautioned, 
whether by friends, merely friends, or not, it is not for me to say, that I 
should not'be present upon an occasion like this, because there would be at 
it certain gentlemen who by word, by speech, or by act, aided or encouraged 
my Sonthern brethren during our late unhappy conflict. My answer was 
that if it should be so, so much the more gratifying would it be to me, 
because it would afford an assurance to the people of my country and to my 
Government, as well as to myself, that former differences are forgotten, 
and that the heart that beats in Liverpool is like the heart that beats 
throughout the kingdom—a heart full of friendship for the people 
of the United States. When I remember, Gentlemen, the war through 
which our Government has passed, and, so far as its integrity is concerned, 
has passed unarmed, I was satisfied that the men of Liverpool, as well as 
elsewhere, would say that the union under which we have so long flourished 
now stands upon a foundation from which it never can be removed ; and, 
seelng that however some others may have differed from the cause or 
probable results of that conflict, I know, or thought I knew, and now I find 
that I did know, that here I should find friends as warm and as sincere as 
could be found anywhere within the realms of her Majesty, You have seen, 
Gentlemen, and I would have seen, that, whatever others may have done, 
or undertaken to do, our fathers made the nation, and that their terity 
has shown a determination and an ability to maintain it ; and, as I believe, 
so long as Providence shall suffer human society to endure, they will main- 
tain it, Gentlemen, to leave such a topic, it is not necessary to press on an 
assembly so intelligent as this, and to assume now, as true beyond all doubt, 
that the Government of the United States is to remain throughout all time, 
Let me proceed to another topic. It is to congratulate you, Mr, President, 
and the members of your Chamber, upon the work which you have been the 
instruments of performing, organised, as I understand, in 1801, now sixty- 
seven years since. I found Liverpool with a population of 77,000, your number 
of vessels some 5000, Now your population is at least, I understand, half a 
million, and your vessels number twenty odd thousand. Then they traded 
comparatively to a few ports, now they visit almost every part of the 
habitable globe. Now your flag, protected by the power of England— 
which, thank God! never has failed us—passes unchallenged on every sea, 
bearing wealth, and comfort, and happiness to every part of the world ; 
and now your trade with the United States, instead of being what it was in 
1801, is more than two fifths of all the trade which you now have with the 
rest of the world, Now, in 1867, the importation of wheat and flour into 
Liverpool was 41 per cent of all the importations of that kind ; in 1868 the 
importation of corn and other grains besides wheat is more than 55 per 
cent of every description of that kind of grain that comes into your port ; 
now we aid, and are glad to aid, and to profit by aiding in your support; now 
your labouring men are fed in part by us. Now let labour be better compensated 
than it was in the past, because now food is much cheaper then it was in 
the past ; and now, because of the close counection between your land and 
my own, it is impossible that anything but absolute insanity upon the part 
of the members of either of the Governments can involve us iu any serious 
conflict. I make that remark, Gentlemen, for the future, and not for the 
present ; for you will not be surprised when I tell you that the furthest 
thing from my mind, and I should be insane if I indulged in any such 
thought as that there is no insanity on the part of the minds of the present 
Government, or on the part of any Government which might in 
future time succeed them. Whether that time be short or long, it is for 
the people of Kngland to decide ; but, whether it be the one or the other, I 
am satisfied there will be no peril to the preservation of the peace between 
both countries, I have alluded to the present Government, Gentlemen, for 
the purpose of saying what | hope my noble friend next me on the left 
(Lord Stanley) will pardon me for saying— that so long as he represents the 
foreign relations of his country, and I, or any other man, feeling as | do, 
shall represent the foreign relations of my own Government inthis 
kingdom, the preservation of peace between the two is placed beyond the 
possibility of doubt. We have thrown aside—indeed, we have never felt 
it—we have thrown uside all mysteries of diplomatic intercourse. We have 
been frank to say what each wanted, and we shall be to the end frank and 
free to ask from the other what is thought to be right, and to expect to 
receive from the other what he may think to be wrong. And I trust my 
nol e friend will not think that 1 go beyond the proprieties of diplomatic 
life in adding that, so far as we have gone, all has gone on merrily, and 
tha: it gives to us both an assurance that, as far as may be necessary for us 
to yo, still all will go merrily. What we have done, or what we are about 
to co, I leave it to you to guess; and if there are any lawyers within the 
hearing of my voice, I would say to them, in the language of Lord Coke, 
* Lot this little taste suftice.” 


Mr, Johnson then alluded to the commerce and civilising influ- 
en¢es of England and America, and the unity of race, language, 
institutions, government, and interests of the two countries, He 
concluded his speech amid loud and prolonged cheering. 


Lord Stanley, who was received with loud cheers, on rising to 
respond to the toast of “ Her Majesty's Ministers,” said — 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—I beg you to accept my warmest thanks 
for the high honour which you have paid to me personally, and to those 
colleagues who are associated with me in carrying on the executive busi- 
ness of the country ; and I assure you the value of the compliment is in my 
mind not diminished, but rather increased, by the fact that, offered on this 
occasion and in this room, it is necessarily divested of all political or party sig- 
nificance. Although politics are necessarily and properly excluded from 
meetings of this kind, | do believe, and [ am happy to believe, that the 
general principles upon which the external relations of this country are 
carried on are hardly now matters which fall within the limits of political 
disc ion, What I mean by that—and something which I have read in 
this mnorning’s newspapers very much confirms my views—is that they are 
not »ow matters which are likely to lead to political controversy, or to 


bec ue the subject of party dispute—bappily, upon that class of questions ; 


and I would that it were not Utopian to wish that the same state of thin. 

could extend a little further; but, happily, upon that class of que iti ioe 
the complication of rival and adverse principles seems to lave ¢, ane 
and end, and there seems to be a general agreement not , 
among English politicians, but among Englishmen generally, ai 
all classes, as to the general course and tenor of the conduct 
England ought to pursue in relations with other countries, to respect 
scrupulously the rights of other nations, of the weakest as well as of ie 
strongest—to respect those rights as scrupulously as we maintain our ow, - 
to study to preserve, in the first instance, the peace of England, und next 1 

that, so far as it lies in our power, the peace of Europe and of the civilj.¢ 1 
world; to seek no narrow, no selfish, no exclusive good, butto consider tha 
even our material interests are indissolubly connected with those nei.s, 
bouring nations, who are at once our neighbours and our customers: ¢, 
place our point of honour, not on our readiness hastily and impetuou-|, 
resent any real or imaginary wrongs, but rather in a willingness to « 
to the dispassionate arbitration of some competent tribunal. These are 
claims which we think we may have upon others, and which others t}, 
they may have upon us. I think that all these are general rules of ¢ 
duct which are equally accepted, equally indorsed by both th 
political parties into which this great country is divided, and which: are 
therefore, quite certain to be carried out by the Foreign Office of this cous. 
try, whether the guidance of that department be in my hands, or whet or ie 
passes into the hands of any colleague of the eminent statesman who with us 
is entertained as your guest to-night ; and it will be ahappy day for Engline 
and not merely a happy day for England, but a happy day for Europe Md 
for the whole world, when those ideas and those feelings which in (pis 
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Then shall we see, and not Lil 
then, an end put to that which is at once the greatest drawback to mito- 
rial progress and the great blot and scandal upon the civilisation of Cu), 
tinental Europe: I mean the necessity, be it real or imaginary, for {| 
enormous miiitary preparations which in our day have attained pr ist 
tions never, I believe, approached before ; which are increasing our tyy- 
ation, depressing our industry, and drawing heavily upen the resources of 
the future ; which introduce in the time of peace a social condition only une 
degree removed from war; and which, if the system is to last for wo or 
three generations, can only end in one of two results, either, in iny opinivy 
equally unsatisfactory, financial ruin on those who are intending condition: 
ally to pay, or, if they adopt the other alternative, of dishonest repadiation 
Well, Gentlemen, if you ask me, having said that, what is to be dune to 
supply that which seems to me to be the great want of the times—name), 
a greater degree of mutual confidence between the various great Power 
the world, I must say frankly that I am not ready with an ansy 
man who shall solve that problem will be, perhaps, a greater ben tor 
humanity than this present generation has seen. 1 do not profess to dv it 
All I say is this, that it is competent to point out the evil, and show why ra 
it lies, even if you cannot indicate the remedy. I will say this farther 
that, thongh it is utterly absurd tosuppose that if any two great nation ‘ 
determined on fighting one another, that the amicable interposition of , 
body else can hinder their doing it; yet in nine out of every ten of ; 
quarrels which arise, if they are dealt with at the outset, a great deal may 
be done to stop them by the frank and friendly interposition of neutra). 
who are perfectly well known and understood to have no object except ti ul 
of the gencral interest, We have of late years constantly had rumours o| 
Eurepean wars, I certainly will not say that these rumours have jot 
been without some justification, considering the state of te Continent; 
but I will say this, that ever since I had practically to do with the Krein 
Otlice 1 think there has been a tendency—l! do not say in England, becans. it 
has extended equally over Europe—to exaggerate the danger of the situation, 
and to take not the most favourable, but the darkest and most gloomy, yew 
of the circumstances which have arisen. Now 1 think that may fairly be 
said—and for this reason, not merely because it is unpleasant, for we ki ow 
that many things may be unpleasant which at the same time are very us: ful, 
but because exaggerated anticipations of any supposed dangers are very 
apt to bring about the very evils which are apprehended ; and, of course, [ 
do not undertake to say that we have had the same fact before us, that the 
future is absolutely without cause for uneasiness or for anxiety, but | do 
say this, having some means of knowing what Lam speaking about, that I 
do not believe in any Cabinet of Europe there is any statestnan who Ic 

at the prospect of a general war with any feelings except those of aver=ion 
and apprehension. ‘here may be men who look upon such a@ result as in- 
evitabie, or, at any rate, as probable; but, without being too 
there is every reason to hope that that which everybody deprecate 
desires not to happen will not happen. Well, Gentlemen, you may pei tin ys 
think I have said enough, and some of you may think I have said too miu, 
upon European affairs, and you may ask me why I do nos tell you surie- 
thing about America, I think Mr. Reverdy Johnson has taken 
outof my hauds. Our esteemed and respected guest, Mr. Johnson, ) 
has, it seems to me, oa a hasty computation, made a good many more 
personal friends in England than he has passed days in this countr, 
with whom—I may say it to his face—it is a pleasure to do busine 
told you pretty clearly, and pretty minutely, what is the state of rela 
between the two countries; lie has stated, I believe, in more than one p 
and with perfect accuracy, that two at least of the impending ques 
between the two countries have been, I will not say absolutely and fil 
disposed of, because that was not, under the circumstan possible, b 
they have been so far dealt with by mutual agreement that, if the United 
States Government shall ratify the acts of their representative, of whicl | 
believe there is no reasonable doubt, there is really no difficulty in the way 
of effecting a satisfactory settlement. With regard to the last, and no 
doubt the gravest questiou—that of claims arising out of the late war— | 
am not in a position to say anything more than this, that we have on boih 
sides approached the subject with an earnest desire to find a satisfacty y 
solution, and that I think there is on both sides, I will not say a confident 
expectation, but a very decided hope, that the solution may not be fur 
off. Now, I am not going to make you a speech such as you hi 
often heard before, and such as if you have you will perhaps oficu 
hear again, as to the navure of the relations which exist between England 
and America, I will not say anything about our common language or 
common literature, and our common origin, because, although these tui s 
are perfectly true, and though we feel them to be true, and although tle 
may not have the absolute charm of novelty, this is a time when we mo), 
perhaps, take them for granted. 1 for ove take this for granted, that, 
civilised men on both sides of the Atlantic, it is our duty to be friends os 
kinsmen ; it is the wish of an enormous majority of us to be friends, and vs 
& commercial country, carrying on already a gigantic business, aud wisi 
to make that business a good deal bigger before we bave done, it is ve y 
decidedly our interest to be friendly. Now that is rather a strong cou 
biuation of motives; and where you have got men with feelings wil 
pecuniary interests all pulling the same way, 1 think it will tuke a very 
strong disturbing influence, or adverse force, to overcome this inducement 
to remain on good terms, 

Mr. Gladstone subsequently addressed the assembly in replying 
to the toast of -“ The House of Commons,” and declared his entire 
concurrence in the views as to foreign politics that had been 
enunciated by Lord Stanley, 
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CONSERVATIVE WORKING ME A correspondent sends us an account 
of a grand demonstration of Conservative working men which took place 
at Hanley, and of which Mr. Adderley, who presided, declared that it was 
“one of the most interesting and important demonstrations of working iiet 
he had ever attended in his life.” lhe persons who proposed and responded 
to the toasts were respectively a subaltern member of her Majesty s 
Government, a miller, % Rector, a cheese-factor, a member of the largest 
china firm in the world, sn attorney, the largest “single banded” iron- 
master in the country, a draper whose shops occupy half one side of Hanley 
Market-square, a country magis +, another member of the great china 
firm, an operative potter, another clergyman, the principal master tailor i 
the place, a second ironmasver, another solicitor, and a merchant, The v 
orators were supported by tradesmen, chemists, wine merchants, greeei’, 
“butchers, bakers, and candlestick makers,” commission agents, cal! 
traffic managers, snd a proportion of working potters. 


THE INQUISITION IN SPatN.—The Spanish people appear to av I 
themselves of their newly-acquired freedom to express their devestation 
what was done in the country in former times, when priestly and ae=p* 
inflnences ruled the notion. A play called “The Invisible. or, 
Tribunal of the Inquisition,” was produced, on the 1th, ia the Lyce 
Theatre of Barcelona, one of the most spacious in Kurope. On the occa- 
sion of the production of the above-named piece it was filled to ov 
flowing—the orchestra playing the ** Hymn of Riego” and other patriotic 
pieces vefore the rising of the curtain. When the first inquisitor appeared 
on the stage the audience expressed their feelings by hisses and objurgi- 
tions. The apostrophe, “ Fuera, fuera!” (* Ol, off 1"") proce eded simul- 
taneously from all poins ** Que le even al ponton!” (* Duck him in the 
water!") and other manifestations of dislike were expresced, and sv 
energeticaily that one of the representative inquisitors actually ‘ 
without finishing his part. There is a point in the play where the friend 
of four or five victims of the Inquisition, who had been condemned to 


death, appear to res the prisoners. ‘They ov »wer the inquisitors 
and terrify them by gers to their breasts, This scene pre- 
duced tremendons che he curtain fell, Uhe audience, boweser, 


+ their 


erent 


were not sati They insisted on a repetition of the scene, au 
wishes were tified. In another theatre a piece of a very di 
kind was being performed. In the latter case Christ was represented 8 
the victim of oppression and injustice, and when Judas hanged him 
from remorse there was @ cry, in stroug Catalan, * Es ben fa 1 GC! Weil 
done !"’) 
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Sovetgn Jutelligence, 
Fi RANCE. 


A new map of France, which has been much spoken of, was 
issued on Wednesday, It is accompanied by a preface, which 
speaks as follows of the present map of Europe :—* Under the 
second empire France has regained her natural frontiers, the Alps, 
Italy has become a free country. Holland has burst the chains 
which bound her to the German Confederation in virtue of her 
possession of Limburg and Luxemburg. The German Confedera- 
tion has been dissolved; the Federal fortresses have ceased to 
exist ; Mayence is now occupied by Prussia alone. Landau and 
Germersheim belong to Bavaria and are garrisoned by her; 
Rastadt is occupied by Baden troops, and Ulm by Bavaria and 
Wirtemberg together, Prussia is materially increased; but, in 
reality, the European balance of power is not destroyed, to the 
detriment of France. Before the recent events Prussia and Austria 
united were the rulers of Germany, and they could oppose us with 
80,000,000 of men, bound together by treaties and a formidable mili- 
tary organisation, To-day the States surrounding France are inde- 
pendeat; Belgium and Switzerland are neuter; Prussia, with the 
North-German Confederation, counts 80,000,000; the South 
German States, having a military alliance with Prussia, count 
8,000,000 ; Austria, $5,000,000 ; and Italy, 22,000,000, France, with 
her unity and her 10,000,000 of inhabitants, including Algeria, has 
nothing to fear from anyone.” The Gaulvis says that Prussia is 
disposed to respond to the conciliatory and peaceful policy of 
France, Count Bismarck, it says, has forwarded to Potsdam a 
draught of the speech which the King is to deliver on the open- 
ing of the Chambers, on the 4th proximo, and which, it is affirmed 
in diplomatic circles, is to be a speech of peace. 

The Army Monitcur contains a decree reserving annually for 
soldiers who re-enlist 78V0 civil appointments as compensation for 
the abolition of the premiums on re-enlistment. 

A declaration by the Constitutionnel that France has absclutely 
no intention of trying to influence, even in the most indirect way, 
the Spanish people in their choice of a Government, and that it 
wilt hail whatever Government is chosen with respect, has given 
general satisfaction to the Liberal press. The declaration was 
made in contradiction of the report that the Empress had shown 
herself disposed to favour the candidature of Don Carlos, It should 
be added that Don Carlos lately applied for an audience of the 
Emperor, but was refused, 

The Vays publishes an extremely violent manifesto against 
the Emperor, which, it says, has been issued by a revolutionary 
committce in the capital, although some persons suppose it to be 
“a plant” of the police. “Let him,” says the manifesto, in 
speaking of Napoleon IIL, ‘‘ defile the scaffold as he has defiled 
the throne, and let all his work be annihilated with him.” On the 
strength of this document, the Pays calls for the abrogation of 
those * uscless liberties ’’ which the Emperor has conceded, 


ITALY. 

Count Cambray Digny, the Minister of Finance, addressed his 
constituents at a dinner given to him on Sunday. He reviewed 
the fiuancial and administrative policy of the Government, and 
annoviced that the farming of the tobacco monopoly supplied the 
necessities Of the ‘Treasury up to the end of 1869, He also stated 
that the Budget he should present to the Chamber would show 
that the national offices had been reduced by one third, 


ROME. 

The Pope arrived at Civita Vecchia on Monday morning, and 
was received with the usual honours by the French and Pontifical 
troops. The members of the municipality were admitted to the 
ceremony of kissing the Pope's feet in the palace of the Apostolic 
Delegate, The French and Pontifical officers were afterwards re- 
ceived by his Holiness, who then visited the new defensive works, 
and returned to Rome in the evening. 


PRUSSIA. 
It is semi-oflicially stated that Count von Bismarck will remain 
some weeks longer at Varzin, his health still requiring care, and 
that he will not be able to be present at the opening of the 


Chambers, 
AUSTRIA. 

In Monday’s sitting of the Military Committee at Vienna Herr 
von Leust maintaiued the necessity of keeping the Austrian army 
on the war footing of 800,000 men. He stated that Austria was 
on excellent terms with France and England, and also with Italy ; 
that she was unchanged in her determination to abandon all 
policy of revenge against Prussia; and that she desired to be on 
friendly terms with Russia, He added, however, that in view of 
the possibility of war between France and Prussia, Austria must 
remaiu armed, in order to cause her own neutrality to be respect d 
and to prevent the attacks of other Powers, The members of the 
committee were strongly opposed, at first, to such a large force 
being maintained; but after hearing Baron Beust they were con- 
verted to his views, and supported them by a large majority, In 
the course of his speech Herr von Beust is said to have described 
the Danubian Principalities as nothing but a vast arsenal. 
Another telegram says:—‘It is authoritatively stated that 
Baron Beust, in his speech before the Military Committee, only 
referred to the present state of Europe in general terms, In sup- 
port of the proposal to fix the strength of the army at 800,000 
men, he urged that Austria must not be behind other Powers in 
militury strength, His speech is said to have consisted simply of 
objective comments; and the rumours current here that he had 
spoken of taking the part of any particular Power in the case of a 
conflict are complete misrepresentations.” 

In tne Lower House of the Reichsrath, on Tuesday, replying to 
the attacks of Herr Greuter upon the new laws upon religious 
subjects and the bill for carrying them into effect, the Minister of 
Justice said that the Government was weary of this continuous 
strugyle, and intended to take measures to bring it to a close, 
The Minister of the Interior said that the decrees tor carrying out 
the laws on religious subjects had been solely caused by the in- 
structions issued by the Bishops, He added that whenever he 
met with resistance to the laws he should do his duty, 


ROUMANIA. 

The Paris papers publish a telegram from Bucharest asserting 
that the organisation of armed bands in Roumania to invade 
Bulgarian territory has recommenced, Garibaldians participating 
in the movement. 

Referring to the formation of revolutionary bands in Roumania, 
for the invasion of Bulgaria, the /nvalide of St. Petersburg 
says :—" We are convinced that Prince Charles wishes to avoid 
distucbing the peace of Europe. The disturbers of peace in 
Rounania meet with no help from Russia; they may seek sup- 
port from where the Eastern question has beea so ingeniously 


reawakened,” 
TURKEY. 

Tie English church erected by public subscription to the momory 
of the British soldiers and sailors who died in the Crimea was conse- 
crated last Thursday week, The Bishop of Gibraltar officiated, 
The Greek Patriarch paid the unprecedented compliment of send- 
ing his Vicar and a Bishop to be present. 

_ ‘Lue Levant Hera/d has been suspended for a month for publish- 
ing « defamatory letter from Alexandria directed against the 
Viceroy of Egypt. 

Piince Youssouff Ivzeddin, the Sultan’s eldest son, has been 

nan da member of the Council of the Ministry of War, 


THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr. Seymour has actively entered upon his canvass. He has 
mace speeches at Rochester, Gutlalo, and Cleveland, and is now 
folie west, President Johnson has sent him atelegraphic message 
heartily approving the course of action he has taken, and wishing 
Hite success. ‘The Republican press claim the result of the late 
clections to indicate the unquestionable success of General Grant 
for the Presidency, 


The President has, through General Grant, issued an order, 
calling the attention of the officers of the army to the provisions 
of the Constitution authorising the Presidential elections, and the 
section prohibiting any interference with the elections by officers 
of the army and navy. It is reported that this order was issued in 
consequence of General Reynolds, commanding in Texas, having 
issued an order prohibiting, under the authority of the Recon- 
struction Act and the Electoral College Bill, the holding of 
Presidential elections in Texas, : 

A party of disguised men seized the steamer Hesper, on the 
Mississippi river, below Memphis, and threw overboard 1(U0 stand 
of arms, which had been intended for arming the negroes of 
Arkansas. The party then escaped into the woods, 

General Hooker has been placed upon the list of retired officers 
with full rank, in consequence of disability caused by wounds and 
sickness, 

A riot occurred in St. Bernard parish, near New Orleans, on 
Sunday, between the whites and the negroes. Ten persons have 
been killed. Great excitement prevails in New Orleans, and the 
military patrol the streets, 

_ President Johnson has issued a proclamation calling upon all 
Citizens of the United States to observe Nov. 26 next as a day of 
public praise and thanksgiving for the general prosperity of the 
States, and for the continuance of amicable relations with foreign 
Governments, 

General Sherman and other officers composing the Indian Peace 
Commission, who have been in session at Chicago, considering 
Indian affairs, have determined that “ the time has come when the 
Government should cease to recognise the Indian tribes as domestic 
dependent nations, except so far as it may be requisite to recog- 
nise them as such by treaties made but not yet ratified. Hereafter, 
all Indians will be considered and held to be individually respon- 
sible to the laws of the United States.” The Commission is in 
favour of dealing summarily with the Indians, sand General 
Sherman advocates the most vigorous measures against them, 
From Arizona there is intelligence of an outrage by the whites 
against the Indians that may add to the trouble on the frontier, 
A party of whites attacked a band of friendly Indians and killed 
fifteen of them, including the chief of thetribe, Retaliation is to 
be expected for this outrage. 

Diplomatic correspondence has been published showing that Mr. 
Hale had recognised the new Spanish Government by orders of 
the State Department, General Prim and Marshal Serrano have 
expressed their thanks through Mr. Hale for this prompt 
recognition, 

CUBA. 


The report that General Lersundi, Captain-General of Cuba, had 
acknowledged the Provisional Government in Spain is denied, and 
he announces that he will hold the island as a Spanish possession, 
irrespective of the parties governing the mother country. 

Advices from Cuba state that 200 insurgents at Las Tunas have 
been dispersed by the troops of the Captain-General. The follow- 
ing telegram, dated Havannah, Monday evening, relates to the 
same affuir :—‘ Troubles of little importance. Insurgents, without 
known programme, around Tunas, Bayamo, and Jiquani (east end of 
the island of Cuba), repulsed and surrounded by troops, Remainder 
of island quiet, but trade here stagnaut,”’ 


HAYTI. 

Salvave continues gaining ground, owing to dissensions in the 
ranks of the Cacos rebels at Seadus, An outbreak among the 
native soldiery of Porto Rico was apprehended. President Salnave 
had issued a proclamation authorising the inhabitants to pillage 
the towns held by the Cacos. An attack on Jacmel by the pillagers 
was apprehended, 

INDIA. 


Letters from the north-west frontier, dated the 8th ult., state 
that the British occupied the highest peak of the Black Mountains 
on the 5th, aftera slight skirmish with the enemy, who disappeared. 
The following telegram from Sir John Lawrence to the Secretary 
of State for India, dated Simla, Oct. 20, would seem to indicate 
that the war in that quarter was at an end:— The Huzara force 
returned into Bithoor (? British) territory, There has been little 
fighting, most of the tribes coming in and submitting to our terms, 
The result is satisfactory.” 


THE REVOLUTION IN SPAIN. 


THE expected manifesto of the Provisional Government to the 
nation was issued on Monday, After detailing the events which 
led to the establishment of the present Administration, it says :— 

The Revolution has decreed universal suffrage as the evident and pal- 

pable demonstration of the sovereignty of the people. Having proclaimed 
the fundamental principles of our future régime, which are based upon the 
most complete liberty, and have been recognised by all the Juntas, the 
Provisional Government is about to bring together in one single body the 
teachings of these manifestations of the public mind, The most important 
of all the essential modifications which have been introduced into the 
organisation of Spain is the establishment of religious liberty. 
The manifesto insists upon the necessity of this reform, demon- 
strating that it will not injure the Catholic Church, but, on the 
contrary, fortify it by the opposition it will encounter, It also 
states that the Government hastened to proclaim liberty of print- 
ing, withovt which the triumphs of the revolution would remain 
vain and illusory formulas; and liberty of public meeting and 
peaceful association, which are the constant sources of activity and 
progress; adding that these retorms are required as the funda- 
mental dogmas of the revolution, Spain would be able to advance 
with a sure step in the path of progress when these measures should 
come into operation, and when administrative centralisation—an 
instrument of corruption and tyranny—should cease to weigh upon 
the country. ‘he concluding portion of the manifesto proclaims 
decentralisation and the establishment of public liberties as essen- 
tial, and states that the colonies will enjoy the benefits of the 
revolution on the strong bases of freedom and credit, It continues 
thus :—= 

Spain can quietly proceed to finally choose a form of government. With- 
out pretending to prejudice such serious and complicated questions, the 
Provisional Government notices as very significant the silence maintained 
by the Juntas respecting monarchical institutions. Yet eloquent and 
authoritative voices have been raised in defence of the republican system. 
But, however important may have been the opinions they have expressed, 
they are not so important as the universal reserve of the Juntas on this 
delicate question, Nevertheless, if the Provisional Government be mis- 
taken—if the popular decision should be against a monarchy, the Pro- 
visional Government will respect the will of the national sovereignty, 

In conclusion, the manifesto appeals to the country to maintain 
order, and to have coutidence in the Government, which will render 
an account of its administration to the Cortes. 

Last Saturday the Minister of Justice published a decree enact- 
ing the absolute liberty of the press and suppressing the censor- 
ship in literary and dramatic productions, The full amount of 
the municipal loan for promoting public industrial employment 
las been subscribed. 

On Sunday the French, English, and Portuguese Ministers had 
audiences with the Minister for Foreign Affairs, The recognition 
of the Provisional Government by Italy is also announced, 
The Papal Nuncio has had an interview with Senor Lorenzana, 
when he gave satisfactory explanations to the Minister, from 
which it may be foreseen that there will shortly be a recognition of 
the Revolutionary Government by the Roman Court, 

It is stated from Lisbon that Dom Ferdinand is resolutely 
determined to decline the Spanish crown, should it be offered to 
him, 

The Tertulia Club of the Progressist party has been amal- 
gamated with the Liberal Union, thus forming one club, his 
tusion has been celebrated by a banquet, at which Senor Olozaga 
and the Marquis de Vega Armigo presided. The former delivered 


i 


a speech strongly exhorting the Liberals of all shades to wnive, and | 


pointed out the necessity of this step, in order to be prepared to 
oppose the united reactionists. He also mentioned that the ex- 
Queen Isabella is intending to abdicate in favour of Don Carlos, 


| traste 


The Minister of War has issued a decree in which he authorises 
the demolition of the city walls, the citadel, and other fortitications 
of Barcelona, in consequence of the increase of the population of 
that eity. 

Senor Ayala, the Minister for the Colonies, has sent a cireular 
to the colonial Governors, repeating the declaration already made 
by the Provisional Government to the effect that the colonies shall 
enjoy the advantage of the state of affairs created by the revo- 
lution, The Minister says the Government will adopt for the 
colonies an electoral system on as large a basis as possible, and 
will reserve to the Constituent Cortes the exclusive solution of all 
questions affecting the interests of the colonics. In conclusion, 
Senor Ayala promises that the revolution will proceed prudently 
in these matters, and will not violently destroy established nghts. 

‘The subscriptions to the municipal joan, with that promised by 
= Bank, now reach the amount required—namely, 10,000,UU0 
reals, 

_ An order has been issued stopping the annual pension of 
6000 piasters paid to Archbishop Claret, the Queen’s confessor, 

The Continental papers give publicity to the most contradictory 
statements respecting the movements, present and prospective, 
of the ex-Queen of Spain, According to one account, she was 
shortly to arrive in Paris, and take up her abode in the Champs 
ElysGes, According to another, she had already arrived in the 
French capital, and been received by the Emperor and Empress, 
Meanwhile, it is generally thought that she cannot stop much 
longer at Pau, and that there are ditliculties in the way of her 
going to Rome, The /ndépendance Lelye says Brighton is believed 
to be the town she has chosen for her future residence, 


sid . _. LETTER FROM GENERAL PRIM, 
i Tue Paris Literté publishes the following letter from General 
Prim to M. Emile de Girardin ;— 


My dear good Friend,—You address to me in your journal, the Libert’, a 
letter commenting upon that which I wrote to MM. Henri de Pine and 
Edmond Tarbé, directors of the Gaulois, Although you have omitted to 
send me personally the original manuscript, 1 attach too much importance 
to the questions of which you treat not to answer it. You say that to over- 
turn an existing Government is y, and that the rapidity of our emanci- 
pation 1s not an exception of which we are entitled to boast. In support 
of this opinion you cite the example of your revolutions of 1830 and Isis. 
I have claimed no sort of superiority for our revolution. I confined myself 
simply to the mention of the fact that it was accomplished quickly and 
without much bloodshed, and those are circumstances to the credit 
of the Spanish people, which is as generous as misunderstood. 
You ask me afterwards whether I think liberty gained anything 
in France by the overthrow of Charles X. and Louis Philippe. 
Those are — questions not for me to answer. present circumstances 
and my position make it a duty for me to be silent in regard to them, Lagree 
with you as to the necessity of quickly replacing the government which 
has been overthrown ; but I cannot understand why you should make this 
principle a pretext for accusing us of want of foresight, and alleging that 
we did not know on the eve of the revolution what we meant to do on the 
morrow. We well knew what we were destroying—namely, an arbitrary 
power, which constantly violated the fundamental laws; we knew equally 
well what we intended to put in its place—namely, a liberal power, monar- 
chical and constitutional, subordinating the decision, however, to the 
national sovereignty, But you confound what is immutable with that 
which is accidental, and you blame me unjustly when you say that while 
my own mind was quite made up to co-operate in the establishment of a 
Constitutional monarchy, I had not beforehand a candidate for the throne 
allready. I have contributed with all my strength to the overthrow of a 
dynasty which I knew to be incompatible with the liberty of my 
country, but I never thought of imposing upon my fellow-citizens a 
monarch of my choice. Iam, and shali ever be, the defender of a prin- 
ciple. I am not the representative of this or that Prince. I will not 
discuss your proposition for an appeal to Chambers elected by the fallen 
power to choose a revolutionary government ; it appears to me paradoxical, 
and not in keeping with your clear and practical mind. Where do you see 
the incompatibility which you say exists between the cries,  Dewn with 
the Bourbons!” and “* Hurrah for the Constitutional Monarchy!" 7 I, on 
the contrary, think them synonymous. You pretend that the Spanish 
people will tind neither in Portugal, Italy, France, nor England a Prince 
who \ ould consent to occupy the throne of Spain. You may be right; but 
Who tells you, however,that the accuracy of your information to-day may 
not be contradicted by the events of tomorrow? History is full of sur- 
prises of this sort. For my own part, I am confident that Spain will find a 
Prince worthy of her. You take notice of the expression * constituted” 
in my letter to the @aulois. You have either misunderstood me or | must 
have expressed myself badly, What I meant to say was that we had got 
over the period of an armed struggle, and that we possessed aregular, though 
provisional government, and not that we bad arrived at our definite con- 
stitution. Let me now come to the capital point of your letter. After 
haviag reproached me for having manifested sympathies for a constitu- 
tional monarchy, you make it a crime in me that I did not impose the 
Tepublic upon Spain, even without convoking a constituent assembly, 
which you characterise as “useless,” and the convocation of which you 
would regard as a “sign of impotence.” The contradiction is a strange 
one on the part of such a logical man as you, and the theory, moreover, 
is not in accordance with the principles of a writer who has so ofteu and so 
eloquently proclaimed the rights of universal suffrage. But 1 will not take 
any uotair advantage of your slip, and will confine myself to turning against 
you one of your own axioms, To found a monarchy, say you, you must 
first get a king or queen. I say that to found a republic you must have 
repablicans, If in Spain the republicen party is represented by a fraction 
of the people, this fraction, though very respectable, is not in my opinion 
numerous enough to assume the direction of affairs ; ina word, togovern. In 
our present situation there is nothing to hinder the republican party from 
freely propagating their ideas ; and if they can convince the nation of the 
excellence of their doctrines, their desires will be satisfied. Meanwhile, the 
republicans, like myself, have but to bow to the national will; and I see 
with satisfaction that we are all at one on this head, since the most 
eminent members of the democratic party second our efforts with an 
abnegation which does them honour—efforts which have no other object 
than to establish the liberty of our country upon solid bases. You see by 
the length of my answer all the attention I have given to your suggestions, 
You will the more appreciate this proof of the esteem in which | hold your 
talent when you think how absorbed 1am at this moment by the many 
exigencies of my position, However, Ido not mean to engage in polemics, 
Which would be unsuitable to my character as a soldier and my official 
functions. This letter is, therefore, an exception, promp'ed by my desire to 
show you that I am faithful to old friendship, and that Lentertain for you 
those rentiments of high consideration of which you are worthy.—Believe, 
my dear friend, in all my affection, J, PRIM, 


COMMERCIAL TRAVELLERS’ SCHOOLS AT PINNER. 

THESE schools were established in 1845, with the object of 
maintaining and educating the children of deceased, as weil as of 
necessitous, commercial travellers. In the promotion of that 
object the institution has since been so successful that the board of 
management determined to add two wings to the original building, 
and by that means provide for the accommodation of the increased 
number of candidates applying for admission. The addition ccn- 
sists of six spacious and handsome rooms, including a lecture-hall, 
a school-room, and dormitories, and it has just been completed in 


| the same style of architecture as the main building, which forms 


so conspicuous a feature in the landscape close to the Pinner 
station, under the superintendence of Mr, Knightley. The late 
Prince Consort attended the inaugural ceremony of the insti- 
tution, and it was hoped that the Queen would consent to be 
present at the opening of the new wings. Her Majesty, however, 
while intimating, through Sir T. Biddulph, the interest which she 
took in the charity, and sending a donation of £100 to its funds, 
expressed her regret at being unable to preside on the occasion, 
Subsequently Miss Burdett Coutts signified her readiness to take, 
on the invitation of the board of management, the chief part 
in the ceremonial, which was fixed for Saturday last; but, 
owing to «a severe cold and the unfavourable state of 
the weather, she was, as she stated in « letter which was 
read in the course of the proceedings, reluctantly obliged to forego 
her intention to be present. Her place was supplied by the Earl 
of Harrowby, who arrived at the institution shortly before two 
o'clock, accompanied by Mr. J. A. Smith, M.P.; Sir Travers 
Twiss; Mr. T, Chambers, M.P.; Dr. Butier, Head Master of 
Harrow; Mr, Alderman Causton, the Rev. Reginald Gunnery, the 
Rev. Dr. Moore, the Rev, J, B, Norman, Mr, Woolloton, and 
several other gentlemen. Lord Harrowby w received the 
cutrance of the building by some of the vice-presidents and 
, and conducted at the head of a procession, wh ch was 
new rooms, and thence to 


fu.imned in the basement, through the 


| Ue principal lecture-hail up stairs, which was decorated with flags 


and flowers and hung round with mottoes and devices. In this 
hall some 260 or 300 ladies and gentiemen were assembled when 
Lord Harrowby and those by whom he was immediately sup- 
ported took their seats on the dais which had been raised in the 
centre of the room, The National Anthem was sung by a choir 
composed of the children of the institution. Mr. Woolloton, a 
member of the board of management, then came forward, and, after 
a few words expressive of the regret felt by himself and his col- 
leagues at the enforced absence of Miss Burdett Coutts, read the 
address which had been prepared for presentation to her, and 
in which the benefits she had conferred on the institution were 
spoken of in terms of the deepest gratitude. Lord Harrowby, in 
reply, after reading the letter to which we have referred, stating 
the cause of Miss Coutts being unable to attend, assured Mr, 
Woolloton and the board of management of the undiminished 
interest which she continued to take in the success of the insti- 
tution. For his own part, he said, he looked upon such institutions 
as of the utmost value, based as they were on the principle of 
voluntary contributions and mutual co-operation, and not, like the 
guilds of the Middle Ages, upon that of mutual protection against 
violence, He knew, he added, no body of men who were more 
distinguished for probity and intelligence than the class of com- 
mercial travellers; and he rejoiced to think that their destitute 
children were so well provided for and so admirably prepared to 
become useful members of society as they were under that roof. At 
the close of his remarks, he declared the new wings to be open, amid 
loud cheers, Several ladies then walked up to the dais and laid 
upon the table in front of Lord Harrowby purses containing the 
sums which they had collected in aid of the charity. At the 
luncheon afterwards served in the dining-hall, the amount of the 
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contributions received from all sources was announced to be about 


£5000, or only £1000 short of the entire cost of the new buildings, 


REPBULICANISM IN SPAIN. » 

THE special correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, writing on 
Sunday, thus describes the state of parties in Spain :— _ F 

“To say that matters are at an absolute standstill in this the 
centre of Spain, at the present moment, is to risk being accused of 
ignorance, of impatience, of ill-will towards the great cause, and 
of half a dozen other more or less unpleasant attributes, And yet 
such a statement would be mainly true. There is, of course, a good 
deal of office work transacted daily; a many conferences, 
councils, and grand palavers are held as well amongst Ministers 
themselves as amongst party or faction leaders (as it is just now 
the fashion to call people of note who hold aloof from the Govern- 
ment) and their followings, A great number of appointments are 
made, many of which will scarce bear scrutiny; and the papers 
are crowded with projects emanating from official sources, many of 
which projects, dictated by estimable feelings, will be as hazardous 
of execution as they are virtuous in conception. In spite, however, 
of all these under-currents of business or agitation, the broad surface 
of public affairs is waveless and still, reflecting all sorts of passing 
images, but itself motionless, To few men is it given to penetrate 
to the dangerous depths below, in which secret springs of ambi- 
tion, patriotism, conspiracy may be boiling and bubbling. More 
than one pregnant motive contributes to the sort of truce that has 
set in within the last few days. Those members of the Govern- 
ment (and they form a majority in the Cabinet) who are agreed 
upon a programme embracing the establishment of a constitutional 


MARSHAL SERRANO VISITING GENERAL NOVALICHES AFTER THE BATTLE 


elections, give us a majority of the Cortes in favour of a republic 
as the g form of 
is well reazoned, or, 


who is to gainsay them ? 


the ii ressure on 
the Cabinet in favour of immediate convocation, the Ministry 


think I can understand why they have done 


so, But I know—and 
that mean, 


although my statement 


that it is working desperately hard, 
brings in new — to its banner, 
rovincial propaganda is, in many places, a successful one: 
r feel assured, moreover, that it is prepared to pote Flo 
unto the bitter end for its principles, It believes fanatically in its 
cause ; and, acknowledging the backwardness of Spain in many 
respects to the fullest extent, it insists that Spaniards are quite 
as fit for —_ a institutions as for spurious or 
imperfect ones shrouded in the mantle of a ‘constitutional’ 
monarch, It will not do to pooh-pooh the men who hold 
this creed, and are striving night and day to convert the mass of 
their countrymen to their way of thinking. Let us not forget that 
universal suffrage is the machine destined to create the Parliament ; 
that the ayuntamientos, or municipalities, will have enormous 
jufluence in the management of that machine ; and that the Demo- 
cratic or Republican element is stronger in the municipalities 
than in any other class or body throughout Spain, Ido not say 


but that the actual leaders of the revolution have got a strong hold 
of the country, I do not say that the Republicans have at the 
present moment oes like a majority amongst the voters of the 
whole nation, nor that they will succeed in attaining their end by 
the means appointed for deciding upon the nature of the f uture 
constitution ; but I do sincerely believe that they are in possession 
of much greater powers than they are generally credited with, and 
that they will offer a formidable resistance to the regrafting of 
mon cal institutions upon the now free Spanish stock,” 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE SPANISH REVOLUTION. 
VISIT OF SERRANO TO NOVALICHES, 


THE particulars of the interview between Marshal Serrano and 
General Novaliches, while the latter lay wounded at Pinto, after 
the fight at Alcolea, have y appeared in our columns, We 
need not, therefore, repeat the tale, particularly as our Illustration 
speaks for itself. Another touching incident of the fight may, 
however, be told, It is derived from a young soldier who was in 
Serrano’s army, and who is still suffering from a wound in the foot 
which he received in the engagement, This young man was in one 
of the advanced battalions which were earliest engaged, and for seme 
minutes his regiment and one of the Royalist army were exchanging 
shots at a very short distance—so short, indeed, that they could easily 
discern the countenances of their antagonists, Soon after the firing 
commenced—so soon, indeed, that the smoke had not yet obscured 
their vision, the soldier on his left-hand file, a young man like 
himself, noticed that he was being covered by the rifle of one of the 
enemy, and looking at his foe immediately perceived that it was 
his own brother, For a moment he scemed petrified with horror 
at the idea that he might be slain under such circumstances, and 
then, throwing up his arme, he exclaimed in Spanish, “O Frank, 
do not fire!” The Royalist was naturally astonished at hearing 
his name thus shouted out in the middle of battle, but he was not 
slow to recognise his brother, and the two lads, forgetting all 
about Queen or revolution, rushed into each other’s arms, and 
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monarch, alias a puppet king, on the throne of 
hurry to invite the national decision upon the great question— 
Republic or no republic; it is clearly not in the interest of their 
cause to precipitate the elections ; for their bran-new Provincia} 
Administration has not yet had time to feel its feet in Office, and 
the ‘preparation’ of the constituencies for the exercise of their 
electoral faculties in the desired direction is an operation requiring 
some weeks, much caution, and more tact. If the monarchical party 
which, not to split straws, may be said to be represented by Prim 
Olozaga, and Serrano, do not effect its object and Secure an over. 
whelming majority in the Cortes Constituyentes, it will not be for 
want of having filled every post, metropolitan or provincial, with 
its adherents. On the other hand, the Democratic or Republican 

arty is well content to let matters stand over indefinitely, Orense 

r, Martos, Rivero, «&c,, reason thus, and not without astuteness pa 
‘So long as things go on quietly, as there are no deadlocks, no dig. 
orders, no conflicts, no hitches in the transaction of the nation's 
business, we desire by no means to press forward the convocation 
of the Cortes, livery day that is peacefully and reasonably apent, 
by Spain without the want of a king's being felt is an additional 
argument in favour of a republic. We ask no better than that 
the people should have ample time allowed them to accustom 
themselves to the astounding fact that the political and 
social administration—or, rather, life—of the country can be 
perfectly well carried on without even the semblance of a 
monarch, As soon as that conviction shall have penetrated their 
brains, they will easily reconcile themselves to a continuance of 
the system, modified and perfected, that has carried them through 
the rough, first days of revolution, and, acting later on in con. 
formity with this their new persuasion, they will, through the 


Spain are in no 


’ 
, 


AT ALCOLEA, 


embraced between the lines of the hostile armies, I wish my 
story could end here. But, unfortunately, a bullet intended for 
some One else passed through the head of the Royalist, and he was 
saved from the curse of fratricide only to expire in his brother's 
arms, 

MARKET SCENE IN MADRID. 


The old Spanish type, as it is associated in our recollections 
with Gil Blas, is not often seen nowadays, except among the 
lower classes; and even the picturesque dress of muleteers and 
horsedealers has been to some extent modified ; but during the 
revolution a good deal of the old Spanish character seems to have 
been developed. ‘To the outward observer, at any rate, the scene 
in the markets was striking enough to recall a great many of our 
early impressions. The sketch from which our Engraving is taken 
was made in Del Carmen, the market for vegetables and fruit. Of 
Course, it is unnecessary to say that the Calle del Carmen isone of the 
strects leading to the Puerta del Sol ; every thoroughfare in Madrid 
leads to that Alpha and Omega of Madrid. You must go there 
for ail you want—for omnibuses, cabs, and broughams ; for the best 
shops, for your letters, news, and even for the time of day, as the 
clock there regulates Madrid, Nobody can be lost who knows where 
this oblong square is, and the wayfarer on au excarsion must take 
it as his starting-point, ‘Chere, too, the smart people from the 
country congregate in pleasant variety of costume, and the 
Madrilenes themselves lounge when the weather is warm enough, 
and their big cloaks are sufficient protection from the freezing blast 
that comes down from the mountains, ‘These cloaks are a great 
feature in the newly-made gendarmerie that has sprang from the 
people of Madrid, and gives them a queer, half-military, ball- 
brigand like appearance not a little strikin { 


DISTRIBUTING ARMS TO THE MADRILENES, 


On the first outbreak of the revolution in Madrid, and while it 
was yet uncertain what course the troops in the capital might 
take, the members of the Junta distributec large quantities of arms 
which were found in the public offices aud stores to the people of 
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A MARKBT SCENE IN MADRID DURING THE REVOLUTION. 


Pa 


the capital who were formed into a sort of civic guard to preserve ; the greater part of which have now been collected from the turbance of the peace occurred, and no violence was offered to 


order, and were placed under the command of a certain Colonel 
Escalante, of whom the people had made a hero, and, taking a 
General's sash from the shop of a military tailor, promoted him tothe 
rank of Bridgadier on their own authority, a position which he has 
since been allowed to retain, As may be supposed in the circum- 
stances, some of the applicants for arms were of questionable 
character and still more doubtful appearance; considerable 
hesitation was experienced in acceding to their requests and not 
a little anxiety was subsequently felt as to the use that might be 
made of the weapons placed in their hands, Nothing, however, 
as our readers know, occurred to justify these fears ; and after the 
arrival in the capital of Serrano and the victors of Alcolea, 
measures were taken to recover the arms that had been given ont, 


AK 


citizen soldiers to whom they had been intrusted. 


DEMONSTRATION IN SUPPORT OF THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT, | 


Our Engraving on page 280 represents one of many scenes that | 
have occurred in Madrid since the installation of the Provisional | 
Government, The Madrid Junta, at the head of large masses of | 
the people, repaired to the building in which the National Cortes | 
were wont to assemble, and there proclaimed their approval of the 
new order of things and their confidence in Serrano, Prim, and 
their colleagues in the Government, There was, of course, much 
shouting and noise on these occasions. Banners were carried ; the 
populace, the authorities, and the troops fraternised ; speeches were 
made, and resolutions in favour of liberty adopted; but no dis- 


JUNTA AT MADRID DISTRIBUTING ARMS TO THE POPULAC 


anyone. After the demonstration, the assembly diapersed—the 
members of the Government to their duties, the Junta to its 
council-chamber, the populace to their homes or to lounge in the 
Puerta del Sol, and the soldiers to their barracks, 


THE ITALIAN COMMITTEE AT BARCELONA, 


Another of our Engravings represents one of the most interesting 
episodes of the revolution, The Italian colony at Barcelona have 
presented a flag to the insurgents as a mark of their sympathy. 
The principal Italian representatives carried the colours themselves 
through the streets, amidst the enthusiastic cheers of a large 
pom the houses being decorated with the combined flaga of Italy 
and Spain, 
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OCTOBER 
—— 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

Tre centre of interest, as regards foreign affairs, has 
shifted somewhat since last week, In Spain, to which every 
eye has been turned for some time past, all seems to go on 
smoothly, The Provisional Government is doing its work 
<o effectually and yet so unostentatiously that the country 
really does not appear to feel that if has just been the 
seene of a great revolution, that it is now passing through 
a transition state, and has not yet a settled Govern- 
ment, The provisional state of things, in fact, appears to 
be so satisfactory that neither Government nor people are 
in any hurry to effect a permanent arrangement; indeed, 
they do not seem to feel the want of it; and that is a pretty 
good proof that whatever form of government may be deter- 
mined upon, or whoever may be called to take the highest 
position in the realm, will be accepted by all parties—at 
least, with but few exceptions, Spain, therefore, may be left 
to herself just now, while we glance briefly at affairs else- 
where. 

Austria, for the last two years, has been pursuing 
so wise and unobtrusive a career, settling her internal 
affairs and recovering from the disaster of Sadowa, that 
little room has been afforded for comment on her affairs, 
except of a congratulatory kind, A singular and somewhat 
ambiguous feature, however, has just been exhibited in the 
policy of the empire, The Committee of the Reichsrath 
commissioned to consider the questions involved in the 
national armaments were disposed to think that a 
considerable reduction might be made in the number 
of men kept under arms. To discuss this point they 
had a private conference with the Prime Minister, 
Baron von Beust, who is said to have adduced reasons that 
satisfied the committee that the army should be kept up to 
an effective strength of 800,000 men. Now, it is difficult to 
understand for what purpose this enormous army can be 
required, It cannot well be for the purposes to which 
Austrian armies were wont to be devoted: that of keeping 
down reluctantly-submissive—indeed, half-rebellious—pro- 
vinces, Venetia has been relinquished, Hungary has been 
conciliated, the Tyrol is contented, the provinces included 
in Austria Proper were not known to be disaffected, 
Bohemia alone presents elements of disturbance ; but 800,000 
men cannot be needed to repress the Panslavonic 
aspirations of the Bohemians. There are troubles with the 
clergy and a difficulty with Rome, to be sure ; but these, one 
would think, ought to be settled by daw, and not by arms, 
Whence, then, the necessity for the immense force which 
Austria proposes to maintain? Its maintenance must 
grievously burden the national finances, and keeping so many 
of the most vigorous of her sons in costly idleness must 
greatly hinder the development of the nation’s industry and 
resources. Does Austria apprehend war? and, if so, in what 
quarter? Is it in the East or in the West-—on her front or 
in her rear—that she expects peril to arise? In other words, 
is Austria standing prepared for an encounter with Russia 
or with Prussia, or with both? These are grave questions, 
to which there seems small materials out of which to frame 
answers, We live in strangely anomalous times. Every- 
body talks of peace, and yet all Continental nations stand 
armed to the teeth and prepared for war ! 

If one could trust appearances, a hope of peace is afforded 
by the remarks prefixed to anew map of France which has 
just been published officially in Paris. We are there told 
that recent changes in Hurope—that is, the extended 
dominion and influence of Prussia—have not altered the 
balance of power to the detriment of France, which, it is 
added, “has nothing to fear from any quarter.” About this 
last fact we should have thought there could be no ques- 
tion. Nobody can wish to injure France, because it is 
nobody's interest to do so, She is sufficiently powerful 
to protect herself on all sides; and, moreover, she is 
sufficiently ready to exercise her power to induce neigh- 
bouring nations to be cautious in provoking her to action. 
There is, no doubt, some soreness felt in France about the 
recent aggrandisement of Prussia; but all disposition to 
make that @ cause of quarrel now is disclaimed by the 
Emperor and his Government, and Prussia has too much to 
do in the way of consolidating her late acquisitions to take 
the initiative in war, If danger to the disturbance of peace 
arises, it is more likely to come from France than from 
any other quarter, and yet the ruler of France is continually 
proclaiming his satisfaction with the existing state of 
affairs, and declaring his desire for peace, Can the world 
trust in his sincerity? We hope so, and that all the more 
when we hear of propositions of disarmament emanating 
from him and reciprocated by Prussia. But the question 
always recurs, if all be so pacific as rulers would have us 
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nterprise, and exhaust the 


finances, cripple the industrial e 
We must, we 


resourees of the nations of the Continent? 


fear, wait for events to reply. 
Nor ourselves, we seem still doomed to endure our old and 


constantly-recurring annoyance of having & “Tittle war” on 
our hands, No sooner are the troubles on our north-west, 
frontier in India brought to a close, than news reaches us 
of a fresh native war in New Zealand. Those indomitable 
Maoris are again in arms, and though in small numbers, 
have, as usual, managed to inflict defeat on the troops sent 
against them. We have as yet but meagre information on 
the subject ; but it seems certain that misfortune has at- 
tended our arms in the contest, and it is more than likely 
that we shall have considerable difficulty in recovering our 
prestige in that quarter, We shall, no doubt, do so in the 
end; the savage will have to succumb before civilised man ; 
but it is not pleasant for civilised men to have continually 
thrust upon them the task of restraining and ultimately 
exterminating —for if must come to that in the end—savage 
races with whom they would willingly live in peace if they 
could, We shall look with some anxiety for further advices 


from the antipodes, 


ANOTHER Tony RvsE.—Mr. 8. Brame, of Birmingham, has drawn the 
attention of Mr. Bright to an announcement placarded on the walls of aneigh- 
bouring town, with the view of prejudicing the mindsof Dissenters against the 
hon. gentleman, It was as follows :—** From a quite independent quarter 
we learn that within the last nine months Mr. Bright and Mr, Dillwyn had 
a formal interview with Cardinal Cullen and Monsignor Woodlock, to 
arrange in what way the spoils of the Irish Church could be appropriated 
by the Irish Roman Catholics,” Mr. Bright’s reply was characteristic :— 
“T have not written publicly to contradict the paragraph to which you 
refer. I have thought that a lie so absurd might be left to its fate. There 
is, surely, no person who can believe it, on whom any argument, or state- 
ment, or contradiction of mine could have any influence.” 

ENDOWED CHARITIES.—The first part of the general digest of endowed 
charities, which has been compiled by the Charity Commissioners, has been 
issued as a Parliamentary paper. It is for the county of Bedford, and 
shows in that county charities having a gross annual income of £24,998, 
As may be supposed, the principal endowed charity in the list is the well- 
known Bedford charity, which, in addition to property in possession un- 
productive of income, is described as having @ gross income of £13,211. 
This large fund is applicable thus :—£3559 to the grammar school, £4155 
to the commercial school, £640 to exhibitions or scholarships, £410 to prize 
premiums, £992 to apprenticing, £500 to marriage portions, £2626 to alms- 
houses and pensioners, £269 to distributions in money, The other endowed 
charities, of course, seem small in comparison with this, and a great many 
of them are absolutely very small indeed, The list shows charities in 
ninety several places in the county :—In Ampthill, with an income of 
£861; in Dunstable, £827 ; in Leighton Buzzard, £659 ; in Luton, £540 ; in 
Stotfold, £396 ; in Biggleswade, £349; in Shefford, £237; in Eversholt, 
£280; in Egginton, £220. The income of the charities of Bedfordshire is 
applicable thus :—£9458 to education, £5212 to apprenticing and advance- 
ment in life ; £671 to endowment of the clergy, lecturers, and for sermons ; 
£991 to church purposes, such as repairs, organist, &c. ; £91 to the main- 
tenance of Dissenting places of worship and their ministers, £20 to the 
education of Dissenters; £392 to public uses, such as repair of bridges ; 
£6658 to the support of almshouses and pensioners, £1147 to the distri- 
bution of articles in kind, £1295 for distribution in money, £1103 for the 
general uses of the poor. There is a ‘ general charity,” with an income of 
£1919 a year, devoted partly to the church and poor of Dunstable and 
partly to aiding poor clergymen and widows or daughters of clergymen, 

PAROCHIAL REFORM IN ST. PANCRAS.—A crowded meeting was held 
on Monday evening in the Vestry-Hall, St. Pancras, to protest against the 
enormous taxation to which the parish has been for years subjected, It 
was the culminating meeting of several others held during the past few 
months in various parts of the parish, where the opinion of the ratepayers 
has unmistakably pronounced against the present rate and manner of 
parochial expenditure. Mr, Garvey, barrister, was the chairman of the 
meeting, The proceedings commenced by the reading of a report drawn 
up by a committee, which said they had arrived at the conclusion that 
great pressure was necessary before any reform in parochial expenditure 

could be achieved. It was stated in the report that 700 requisitionists had 
signed a petition for the present meeting. A letter was read from the 
chairman of the St. Pancras board of guardians, stating that the members 
of that board had resolved to attend, to refute the untruthful statements 
which had been circulated respecting the expenditure under their control. 
Finding, however, that the promoters of the meeting had taken some pains 
to exclude them from seats on the platform, where alone they could be 
heard, they had determined to abandon their intention to be present. 
They were willing, however, to give any necessary explanation 
that was required, and if this was not demanded they would at 
the end of the year address a statement to the ratepayers defending 
their expenditure. The chairman stated the purpose of the meeting. 
Assuming the proposition that local taxation, together with imperial 
burdens, had now reached an intolerable point, he expressed his belief that 
the guardians individudlly were honourable men, but that they and the 
yestry collectively did things which personally they would shrink from, and 
that they were overridden—the vestry by the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and the guardians by the Poor-Law Board—a combined despotic combi- 
nation which he called upon the ratepayers to set their faces against. The 
first resolution expressed the alarm of the ratepayers at the increase of local 
taxation, and the liabilities being incurred through the action of the vestry 
and guardians, as also at the demands of irresponsible boards, and pledged 
the meeting to adopt every legitimate means at their command for the pro- 
motion of a thorough parochial reform. The second resolution declared 
the opinion that “those boards which have now the power of issuing pre- 
cepts for unlimited sums of money should be of a truly representative 
character, elected by and from the ratepayers, and to whom they should 
be directly responsible for the expenditure of the funds thus obtained.” 
The third motion had for its object the formation of a Parochial Rates 
Reduction Association, whose objects were “the reduction of parochial 
taxation, the abolition of irresponsible boards, and the direct responsibility 
of the taxmakers to the taxpayers.” The whole of the resolutions were 
carried with great enthusiasm, 

DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT.—On Monday evening a 
lecture was delivered in the Peel Institution, Accrington, by the Rev. 
Canon Robinson, M.A., Kector of Bolton Abbey, being a clergyman’s ex- 
position of his reasons for advocating disestablishment and disendowment 
of the Irish Church. There was a good attendance, and the chair was 
occupied by Mr. 8. Rhodes, who, in a brief speech, introduced the lecturer, 
who was warmly received. He commenced his lecture by stating that he 
did not speak as a politician, much less asa party man. By what he 
should say that evening he was not anxious to create any party feeling or 
excitement; but he asked them to weigh well the arguments he should 
adduce and the statements he should make, which would be his own honest 
convictions, and not opinions expressed simply to please any one party. In 
referring to the subject of his lecture he said that the Established Church 
in Ireland was forced upon the people of that country, and he thought that 
if the people of Ireland were their own masters the Church in that country 
would in a short time cease to exist as an Establishment. Fears were 
entertained by those of the opposite party that if the Church were dis- 
established and disendowed Roman Catholicism would be introduced in 
Ireland on a much larger scale. Now he, as a clergyman of 
the Church of England, and as one who loved that Church, anti- 
cipated no such results; but he thought that if the Church were dis- 
established and disendowed it would tend to make it more prosperous than 
heretofore. Disendowing the Irish Church was characterised by their 
opponents as spoliation and robbery, but he contended that such was not 
the case. The property with which the Church in Ireland was endowed 
was the property of the nation ; and, therefore, the nation had a right to 
dispose of it as it thought best. The tithes were compulsory, and the 
nation had always claimed the right to dispose of them. The most fearful 
consequences were predicted by their opponents if the Irish Church were 
disestablished and disendowed. It was said that the bulwarks of Pro- 
testantism would for ever be thrown down, and that nothing would be left 
to stem the tide of Popery, which they said would come in like a flood and 
cover the land with desolating water. Now, what did all that cry mean ? 
He would tell them, in the words of Shakespeare, It was 

“ Like a tale told by an idiot, full of sound and fury 
Signifying nothing.” 
He maintained, in conclusion, that the Established Church in Ireland was 
an injustice to the people, and the sooner it was got rid of as an Establish- 
ment the better. The statement that the disestablishment of the Church 
in England would follow was a fallacy ; but he said that, if the Church in 
England had to fall in a similar condition as it had in Ireland, he should 
raise his voice for its disestablishment with as much earnestness as he was 
now advocating the disestablishment of the Irish Church. A vote of 
thanks to the lecturer concluded the proceedings, : 


THE QUEEN will reside at Windsor Castle until about, the 1sih of n 
month, and afterwards proceed to Osborne to spend Christmas aid yey ; 
there unti! Pobraary. The Court will then return to Windsor, mar 

Tike EMPEROR NAPOLEON has sent, through the Marquis de Cox) 
Chargé-d°A s of France at Berne, a subscription of 20000, 
aid of the victims of the recent inundations in Switzerland, 

HER MAJESTY THE QUE OF HOLLAND has forwarded €10 (5 th 
treasurer of the Dover Sailors Home, as a recognition of the value ott 
charitable institution, and of the coincidence of a wrecked Inte) ae \ 
being landed at Dover and received at the home at the same time tha; hi 
Majesty landed. 

Tun CROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA, it is said, will, towards the end of 
the autumnal season, pass a week at Compicgue, The Empress, the sto; : 
is, when she got hold of her at St. Cloud the other day, would not let her 
go without conditionally promising to accept her hospitality. Should diz 
cumstances not prevent the visit, the Crown Prince will doubt) 
accompany her Royal Highness. 

Tk DUKE OF EDINBURGIL is expected to leave Plymouth in the Galate 
on Sunday (to-morrow). His Reyal Highness will visit successiy, ly ’ 
Cape of Good Hope, Australia, New Zealand, Japan, and the Kast |} 
and is expected to return to England about the month of July, 1870, . 
the time of the Galatea’s departure to her return she is expected to cover 4 
distance of nearly 40,000 miles. 5 

MR. DISRAELI has directed that the widow of Dr. Stevelly, for ey 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen's College, Beliast, shall rec 
an immediate grant of £100 from the Royal bounty, in considerati 
the important services rendered to science during a long period of years hy 
her Jate husband, ) 

LorD DERBY has again been suffering from an attack of gont in 1), 
hand, which confined him to his bed on one or two days last wee The 
noble Lord is now much better ; but the intended visit of the Prince ay 
Princess of Wales to Knowsley has been postponed in consequence of 
Earl's illness. 

Lorp MAyo’s APPOINTMENT to the Governor-Generalship of India, jy) 
succession to Sir John Lawrence, was notified in the London Gu 
Tuesday. 

MR. GLADSTONE, who has brought his election tour in South-\ 
Lancashire to a termination, has returned to Hawarden Castle, why 
right hon. gentleman is expected to remain until the eve of the electivis, 

THE LORD CHANCELLOR has appointed Nov. 16 to hear the oa 
“Martin v. Mackonochie"’ before the Judicial Committee of the Pri\y 
Council, on appeal from the judgment of the Arches Court. : 

DR. DEANE, Q.C., it is understood, will be the new Chancellor oj 
Norwich, in the room of the late Mr. Evans, who was lately thrown trom 
his horse and killed. 

Tur REY. DR. CALDERWOOD, Glasgow, was inducted, on Monday. init 
the chair of Moral Philosophy in Edinburgh University, to which he y 
recently appointed. It is understood that the installation of sir Alexi 
Grant into the Principalship of the University is fixed for Tuesday 1x 

LORD NAPIER OF MAGDALA-on Tuesday paid a visit to Ports:mout), 
where he was presented with an address by the Mayor on the purt of 1 
Town Council. His Lordship, in the course of a briet reply, paid hich 
tribute to the services of her Majesty’s land and sea forces in the Aly .- 
sinian expedition. Lord Napier was entertained at a banquet in tio 
evening. 

THE CouRT OF ROME has notified through the Nuncio at Madrid that 
it is opposed to the establishment of religious liberty in Spain. 

THE COMMON LAW JUDGES will assemble in the Court of 
on the 12th proximo to nominate the new Sheriffs for England and Wales, 

DR. NELA'TON has received a present from the King of I’russia of a 
handsome porcelain vase trom the Royal Berlin Manufactory, as 
acknowledgment of his professional services to Count de Goltz, 

SoME NOISY DEMONSTRATIONS have occurred in Naples. They com- 
menced by shouts raised in one of the theatres of * Long live the Spani-h 
Republic!” and ended by vociferations in the streets of * Long live the 
Italian Republic!” 

Vicror HvuGo has issued an address to the Spanish people in which le 
recalls to them the past glories of their country, and advises them Lo esta!) 
lish a republic instead of a monarchy to fill the place of the government 
they have overthrown. 

THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH has intrusted to Mr. Henry Ward, the 
naturalist and taxidermist, the arrangement of his ornithological collection, 
consisting of specimens from IJnaia, Africa, and South America, | 
completion of which will be executed during the absence of his loyal 
Highness. 

AN ACTION has been commenced against the London and North-Wes 
Railway Company, in one of the Irish courts, for the recovery of the v: 
of the paraffin oil ost on the occasion of the Abergele catastrophe. 

THE CHIEF JUSTICESHIP OF GUIANA, rendered vacant by the removal 
of the late Judge, upon the recommendation of the Privy Council, has been 
conterred upon Sir William Snagg, Chief Justice of Antigua, The valuc of 
the Guiana judgeship is £2500 per annum, the Antigua appointment bein 
worth only £1150. 

A CHEAP BOOK, designed for the people, ‘* The Secret Memoirs of Queen 
Isabella,’ has met with a prodigious sale at Madrid. 

Dk. MANNING, Archbishop of Westminster, laid the foundation-ston 
a Roman Catholic church at West Drayton, near Uxbridge, on Monday 
afternoon, Dr. Manning congratulated the congregation on the stuuly 
increase which their faith is making in this country, and urged them to 
still further efforts to extend it. 

TWENTY-FIVE MEN entered the house of Mr. Wigmore, a yentleman 
farmer, near Middleton, Ireland, on Monday night, and seized several guns 
and pistols. 

THE WORKING MEN’S MEETING which Mr. Bright is to address on the 
occasion of his approaching visit to Kdinburgh will be held in the Corn 
Exchange, on the evening of Nov. 5. Mr. Grant Dutl, M.P., will preside. 

MATTHEW KEENAN, a “Fenian” soldier of the 90th Light Infantry, 
has been sentenced to 672 days’ imprisonment at Kurrachee for usit: 
“ traitorous language respecting the (ueen.” 

AN ITALIAN LINE OF STEAMERS, intended to touch at the Mediter 
ranean ports and then proceed to New York, is about to be established. 
The object is to convey Italian fruits rapidly to the United States—a trule 
greatly on the increase. 

THE ERUPTION OF MOUNT VESUVIUS appears to have subsided for the 
present, The flow of lava has ceased, and the crater now only emits, from 
time to time, a small cloud of white smoke. 

SHOCKS OF EARTHQUAKE, according to late advices, were still being 
felt in Peru, and a loan was spoken of for the purpose of rebuilding the 
edifices destroyed, An official report states that 64,000 deaths occurred 11) 
Ecuador from the earthquake there. 

Tur New Sovurn WALES AUTHORITIES believe themselves to be in 
possession of evidence that a conspiracy really did exist to assassinitc 
Prince Alfred, One conspirator, it is added, had been murdered, havin 
been considered untrustworthy by his accomplices. 

THE LADY who calls herself the Countess of Derwentwater, and who has 
been encamped on the road leading to Dilston Castle for several weeks, hus 
at length been summoned by the local authorities for an obstruction of the 
highway. The “ Countess” meets with much sympathy in T'ynedale, and a 
meeting has been held at Corbridge to support her claims to the Derweut- 
water estates, 

A CARDIFF JOURNEYMAN PAINTER NAMED ASHTON is abont to come 
into the possession of estates of the value of about £80,000, lett him by & 
deceased nephew, a medical gentieman, who lived in Australia for many 
years. One of the estates, it is said, is in Carmarthenshire, 

THE MARITIME EXHIBITION AT HAVRE was closed on Tuesday with ® 
speech from M. Foreade la Roquette, the Minister of Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Public Works, After saying that England had occupied an im- 
portant position in the exhibition, he pointed out the advantages which 
had resulted from the closer intimacy of the two countries during the last 
twenty years, 

AN EARTHQUAKE is reported to have occurred at San Francisco on the 
evening of the 22nd, ‘The people, in an excited state, thronged the strects 
during the night. The damage is stated to be small. This was th ad 
visitation of the kind that had occurred in San Francisco since the destructive 
earthquakes in South America, 

THE ROMAN OFFICIAL JOURNALS deny the statement that the Pope is 
fitting up a palace for the reception of the Queen of Spain. ‘The report,’ 
they say, “is astupid invention, acalumny devised and propagated by human 
malice.” The Liveral journals take notice of this denial, and ask whether 
the Pope is ashamed to afford an asylum to her on whom he bestowed the 
golden rose last year, 

SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE writes to Mr. Gladstone to deny the cor- 
rectness of the newspaper report which represented him as saying that he 
would resist the disestablishment of the Irish Church but he refused to £0 
to Parliament with a pledge to that effect. Sir Stafford states that, both 
orally and by letter, he has distinctly pledged himself to re-ist disestablish- 
ment, only reserving to himself liberty of action hereafter under circum- 
stances which he cannot now foresee, 

THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, who had been invited to a banquet by 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, met the members of that body, at 
the Townhall, on Tuesday, where his Lordship was presented with addresses 
from the Chamber and the Cotton Supply Association, The banquet took 
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place at the Queen’s Hotel in the evening. On Wednesday evening the 
Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes held their annual meeting at 
the Free-Trade Hall, and the noble Marquis distributed the prizes. 
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THE LOUNGER. 


TnHE Registration Act of last Session—an Act to expedite the 
registration of electors so that the new Parliament might meet 
this year—was not the Premier's child. He did not publicly disown 
it when it was born; that he dared not do, But it is pretty well 
known that he disliked it and would have quietly strangled it in 
the birth, had his power been as strong as his will. This Act owed 
its existence really to the Opposition, They argued that Parlia- 
ment ought to have been dissolved immediately after the Reform 
Bill of 1866 had become law. A dissolution, though, toen was 
impossible, because the bill for redistribution of seats was not 
passed. But now,” they said, “it is passed, and obviously 
Parliament ought to be dissolved, and the new Varliament 
ought to be assembled as soon as possible.’ The Premier 
would have turned a deaf ear to all this; but the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr, Ward Hunt, and the Home Secretary, 
Mr. Gathorne Hardy, convinced b the arguments of the 
Opposition, or stung by the taunt that her Majesty’s Ministers 
were afraid to go to the str pet determined that a bill to expedite 
the registration must and should be brought in. You will 
remember that Mr, Ward Hunt said this, or something like it :— 
“The position of the Government was intolerable, and he was 
very anxious that at the very earliest period a new Parliament 
should be assembled to settle the question who should sit on thos: 
benches.” Well, the bill was brought in and passed; the registra- 
tions have been completed ; and now it is rumoured that, contrary 
to the general opinion, and a quasi-authoritative declaration that 
Paiiament would be dissolved on the Uth of next month, 
and be called together again on the ‘ith or LOth of December, 
Parliament will not be dissolved till Nov. 17. The Times 
promptly denied the authority of the report almost as soon 
as it was heard, It is noticeable, though, that the Times, 
after the denial, argued against the policy of postponement 
as if the rumours might possibly be authentic. The Daily News 
and the S/ar seem to take it for granted that the report was 
authentic, ‘The Standard was ominously silent. My epinion is 
that it was authentic, Probably, though, it will be denied before 
this article can be published ; but, if this should be so, I shall not 
the less believe in the authenticity, You will remember that, some 
time ago, I told ape readers that something of the sort was afloat, 
and J have not the slightest doubt that Disraeli has been trying it 
on, A fortnight back I met in the country the brother of a Minister 
of the Crown. We got talking upon the subject. “ Will Par- 
liament meet this year?” Iasked. “Oh, no!” he replied; “ that 
is quite understood,” Yes, you may depend upon it that the 
Premier has been trying it on. He never liked this December 
sitting ; it was always nauseous to him ; and, rely upon it, he will 
not take the nauseous draught if he can avoid it. Whether 
he can put it aside is a question which will be probably 
decided before you go to press, Having still some confidence 
in the honour of English gentlemen, and remembering that twelve 
out of the thirteen members of the Cabinet are English gentlemen, 
I should say that the dodge cannot succeed ; but, if it should, that 
confidence, already shaken, will entirely vanish. You perceive that 
again the Sovereign’s name is thrust forward. The 7imes told us 
that the rumour affirmed that the postponement was “ by command ;” 
the Star tells us that the plea for the postponement is a request 
from the Queen, This, if true, is very bad. One of two things: 
either the Queen has made a request, or she has not. If she has, 
she has acted in a very unseemly and unconstitutional manner, 
‘The maxim “The Queen can do no wrong” simply means that she 
can do nothing, and therefore is responsible for nothing; it means 
only that, So long as she does nothing, she is responsible for 
nothing; her Ministers are alone responsible. But if her Majesty 
shall take upon herself the management of affairs of State, she will 
have to be made responsible. It is to my mind to the last degree 
improbable that she has interfered. ery_early in her reign 
she learned, under the guidance of Lord Melbourne and the 
late King of the Belgians, her uncle, the theory and prac- 
tice of the Constitution; and I believe that she has never 
for many years stepped beyond the prescribed line. I say 
for many years, because it is pretty well known that, when she was 
very young, there was a disposition to interfere; but it was 
promptly put down, A despatch was sent to her for perusal, This 
was returned to the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, altered, The 
Foreign Secretary, without note or comment, sent a fresh copy, 
without the alteration, back to her Majesty, It was duly returned 
without remark, It has been suggested to me by @ friend that 
perhaps Disraeli, having educated his party and given them quite 
anew version of Conservatism, is now educating her Majesty in a 
new theory of the Mnglish Constitution. Heaven forbid that this 
should be so! But if it were, we should have to revive impeach- 
ments and refit the traitor’s prison in the Tower. But it is not so. 
It is not credible. We must, then, adopt the other alternative— 
that is, if the rumour be true, Her Majesty’s name has again been 
unconatitutionally used, This is not at all incredible ; for Disraeli 
has certainly done this once, Really, Mr. Editor, it is time 
we got quit of this gentleman; for he is steering us into strange 
latitudes, 

My readers, if I know them, will, Iam sure, be glad to learn 
that two of our most honest and able Reformers are quite safe to 
be returned to Parliament again. I allude to the members for 
Brighton, Mr. White and Professor Fawcett, True, that strange 
enigma, Mr, W. Coningham, has appeared upon the scene again as 
a Marplot, followed, of course, by Mr, Moor, a Conservative. Mr. 
Moor got into Parliament, in 1864, through a vagary of Mr. 
Coningham, Mr. C, was first elected member for Brighton in 1857, 
and was again elected in 1859, In 1864, when a dissolution in the 
next year was inevitable, he suddenly and unaccountably resigned 
his seat, and thus opened a door for Mr. Moor. In 1865 there were 
three candidates—Mr. White, Professor Fawcett, and Mr. Moor. 
Mr. Moor was decisively defeated. He was 1931 below Mr. White, 
and 531 behind Professor Fawcett. When the Reform Bill 
was passed in 1866 it was thought that at Brighton there 
would, at the coming election, be no contest, Why should 
there be? The Liberal party were satisfied a Conservative 
would not stand the smallest chance, Suddenly, however, 
last year, ovr wild, eccentric, and restless friend, William 
Coningham, again stirred with ambition for senatorial honours, 
appears on the field to oppose Professor Fawcett. Having rea 
his address and his speeches, I am compelled to conclude that 
ambition is his only motive. The reasons which he gives, as far 
as one can understand them—for some of them are not very intel- 
ligible—are simply absurd. The real impulsive power which 
has forced him into the arena is simply ambition ; and his hopes 
of success are the mere promptings of ee” He fancies that 
srighton was profoundly grieved when it lost him, has been 
mourning in sackeloth and ashes ever since, and will receive him 
back with acclamation. But he is entirely mistaken. He might, 
no doubt, have kept his seat, At all events, Professor 
Fawcett would not have tried to disturb him; but the 
Brighton Liberals are too proud and independent to suffer 
themselves to be «sed thus. Mr, Coningham must think 
that he can go into Parliament through Brighton and go 
out, and then go in again, just as if Brighton were his pocket 
borough, “No,” they say; “we had you once, and would have 
kept you; but you wouldn't have us. Now we have got a member 
whom we like quite as well as we liked you, and, on the whole, 
perhaps better.” Neither will Mr. Coningham’s political creed 
satisfy the Brighton Liberals. At a private meeting—a public 
meeting he has not yet called—he said “that he did not at this 
supreme crisis care a brass farthing whether the Whigs, Tories, or 
Radicals were at the helm.” The force of folly can no further go. 

Hertfordshire returns three members, In 1865 it elected the 
Hon, Henry Francis Cowper, a Liberal, a son of the late Lord 
Cowper, Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, and Mr, Surtees, Conserva- 
tives, and rejected Mr, Abel Smith, a Conservative, In 1866, when 
Sir E, Lytton Bulwer was raised to the House of Peers, Mr. Abel 
Smith was returned without opposition, The Hertfordshire 
Liberals have been for a long time seeking for a second Liberal 
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candidate, and could not find one ; they have at last. persuaded Mr, 
Brand, son of the Hon. Mr. Brand, late whip of the Liberal party, 


tostand. His father is brother and heir presumptive of Earl 
Dacre, who has property in the county, 
yy ’ "9 y * ° ° . 
Gladstone’s seat for South-West Lancashire is, I am told, auite 
safe. There is a majority of the old constituency against him, but 


a very large majority of the new will carry him in easily. 

_Omnipotent death has seized the Right Rev. Dr. Longley, Areh- 
bishop of Canterbury, and carried him beliind the dark curtain. 
The appointment of ‘a successor is the most splendid prize which 
Disraeli has yet had to give away. It is worth £15,000 a year! 
What a pot full of money Dr, Longley must have got together ! 
He held Ripon twenty years at £4500, Darham six years at £8000, 
Canterbury six at £15,000, and no rent to pay ! 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, 

T have looked, with much pleasure, at the first part of England's 
Antiphon (Macmillan and Co.), edited by Dr. George MacDonald— 
a collection of sacred lyrics, with critical notices, Dr, MacDonald 
is always a delightful and inspiriting writer, and this Antiphon will 
make a deeply interesting volume. The comments appear to me 
to be in general of a high order of merit—short, quick with the 
author's peculiar intelligence, and rarely irrelevant. In all Dr. 
MacDonald writes there is a tendency to put recondite meanings 
into simple things, aud this te ndeney appears bere and there in the 
comments, and in one ease rather flagrantly. In the well-known 
line in the ** Good Counsel ” altributed to Chaucer, 


The wrestling of this world asketh a fall, 

Dr. MacDonald renders the last three words—“ tempts destruction.” 
This is evidently wrong, The line merely means that you cannot 
struggle with the difliculties of life without getting “a throw” now 
and then—it is simply a comment upon the line which precedes 
it, “Take things with submission.” I might make other 
criticisms, but have not time, and mnst pass on to say a 
word or two about the first sentence in the “ Introduction "—*“ If 
the act of worship be the highest human condition, it follows that 
the highest human art must find material in the modes of worship.” 
How so? Let us test this by putting the converse :—“ If the act 
of so-and-so be the lowest human condition, it follows that the 
lowest human art must find material in the modes of so-and-so,” 
You see at a glance that there is something assumed here (as there 
also is in the other form of the proposition)—viz., that every 
“human condition ” necessarily contains material for Art. It is, at 
both ends, a very hazardous doctrine. 

I have often the pleasure of praising Tinsley’s Magazine, and 
every reader will sympathise with a writer in the present number 
who wishes to put down amateur pugilism, But the criticism of 
Lord Houghton and Miss Jean Ingelow, though clever and evidently 
by a writer who knows high-class poetry when he sees it, is both 
coarse and unjust. Nobody that I ever heard of thinks Lord 
Houghton a great poet, and it would have been a far better thing 
to do to point out a few more of the really good things he has 
written in verse than to slap him in the face without occasion, <A 
careful selection from Lord Houghton by a discriminating hand 
would make a small book, but one that would be prized. With 
the special criticisms on particular passages, I agree—generally. 
But it is Aypercriticism to object. to the word “ font” as applied 
to the pool of Bethesda, With the particular criticism, on Miss 
Ingelow, I also agree, except as to the charge of irreverence— 
which is absurd. Miss Ingelow has no speculative power what- 
ever ; and { think the extremely rapid sale of her poems (fifteen 
editions !) is chiefly to be attributed to the fact that her tone in 
writing upon speculative questions happens to fit the prevalent 
tone of certain portions of the educated and half-educated classes, 
But something similar might be said—has been truly said—of the 
“In Memoriam ;” and Miss Ingelow is greatly superior, not only 
to the Laureate, but to nearly all living writers of verse in the 
tender and real humanity of her poetry. There is a “note” in it 
that is not found in any piece which Mr, Tennyson ever wrote, and 
which is one great secret of her attractive power. I agree with the 
writer in Zinsley in condemning such writing as “The Supper at 
the Mill” and “Scholar and Carpenter ;” but compositions like 
those little idylls (on a bad model, I agree) should not be treated 
with scorn ; they are not pretentious, they violate no incontestable 
rule of criticism, and they are full of heart. Again, it is unfair to 
omit all mention of such poems as “The Bells of Enderby” and 
others, which crities of all schools have agreed to receive with 
delight. Some of the lady’s pictures of nature are of singular 
beanty, and she is one of the most musical of living writers. On 
the whole, the article in 7ins/ey contains more clever cockney 
“slashing” than criticism, 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 
A merry little burlesque on a very gloomy opera has been pro- 
duced with success at the New Hoorn THEATRE, It is written 
by Mr. Byron ; and, being written by Mr. Byron, it is neatly and 
gracefully written, and depends for its success rather upon skilful 
couplets, skilfully delivered, than on mere clowning and empty 
horseplay. Iam very glad indeed to welcome Mr. Byron back to 
the arena in which he has so long and so unapproachably main- 
tained his position. No burlesque-writer has produced so many 
successful pieces as Mr, Byron ; and no burlesque-writer, except the 
late Robert Brough, has so thoroughly deserved his suceesses. I 
hope Mr. Byron is going to leave sensation drama alone. It is cer- 
tainly not a higher walk of dramatic art than burlesque, and it is 
one for which Mr, Byron’s keen sense of humour particularly 
unfits him, Let him stick to burlesque, and it will then 
be worth some manager's while to get together a good 
burlesque company, if only for the sake of playing his pieces, 
“ Luerezia Borgia, M.D.; or, La Grande Doctresse” (“* Duchesse” 
it was printed last week) is a close and amusing parody on the 
original opera, Lucrezia is transformed into a Mary Walker (a 
fact that suggests that the piece has been some time lying by), who 
is in the habit of testing her poisons on the body of Jubetta, her 
“physic boy.” In other respects there is but little departure from 
the original story. Lucrezia is played by Mr, Honey; and, to 
those who care to see a man in a low dress and short sleeves, this 
fact will, no doubt, prove an attraction. I am bound to admit 
that there was no trace of vulgarity in Mr, Honey's acting ; but a 
man in woman’s petticoats is——but I think I have wrote something 
to this effect on Mr. Danvers in “ Richard III.” I am at a loss to 
see how the piece is benefited by making Mr. Honey a woman. 
He is not in the remotest degree like a woman, although he 
receives all the assistance that flaxen wigs and complexion powder 
can afford him, Now, if he had played the Duke—a strong part 
dreadfully massacred by a Mr. Drew— Mr. Honey would 
have been in his proper place, and playing a part that would 
have suited him pag iss Fanny Josephs was a sparkling 
Gennaro, and gave her lines and sang her songs with taste, Miss 
Minnie Sydney—the young lady who distinguished herself some 
time ago by the excellent fashion in which she played a gipsy in 
“ A Wild Goose Chase,” at the Haymarket—has been added to the 
company, and plays a small part with tact and animation. The 
other parts are filled by Mr. Hughes, Mr, Arthur, Miss Weathersby, 
Miss Lovell, and Miss Joy. I am sorry that the book is not 
published ; for I should have liked to justify my commendatory 
remarks by one or two extracts, I remember, however, that the 
Duke, referring to the manner in which Gennaro has defaced his 
name on the portal, declares that Gennaro has insulted his ancient 
house. Lucrezia, defending Gennaro, says, 
No, not your house ; but only your front door. 
The bathos here is admirable, the pun complete. The piece was 
quite successful, and Mr, Byron was summoned to receive the usual 
compliments. If I might suggest an improvement, it would be 
that much of the dancing be excised, and that Mr. Leybourne be 
left alone, There is already too much “ music hall” in all burlesques, 
and, when the style of a comic singer is imitated on the stage, a 
compliment is paid him which he does not deserve. 


Mr, Mapleson has commenced a short series of operatic perform- 


ances at COVENT GARDEN THEATRE, the first of which took place 
on Saturday last, when Donizetti's opera of “ Luerezia Borgia’ was 


given to a crowded house. As the cast was quite faimi'iar (o those 
who have seen Mdlle, Titiens, Madame Trebelli-B« tini, Signor 
Mongini, and Mr, Santley in this opera, it is sufficient to say that 
it was splendidly successful—Madame Trebelli having been encored 
in the brindisi “ I] segreto.” Their Royal Highnesses the Prince 


and Princess of Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, and a distin- 
guished company were present, and “God Save the ()ueen” was 
sung after the opera, 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF SHAKSPEARE. 
ALTHOUGH the tercentenary festival at Stratford-on-Avon in 
1864 was to the world at largea mere nine days’ wonder, 1t has not 
been without its fruits among those archzeologists who take a special 


interest in the spot connected with the birth and death of our 
national poet. In the way of permanent Shakspearean monuments, 
there is much now to be seen at Stratford that was not to be found 


there four years ago, The site of New-place, the honse which was 
purchased by Shakspeare when he returned to his native town with 
the wealth acquired in London, and in which he breathed his last, 
has for rather more than a year been converted into a sort of 
pleasure-ground, for the use of such of the public as are willing to 
pay sixpence for the right of treading on hallowed soil, The 
foundations, which are all that remain of the house, so ruthlessly 
demolished by Mr. Gastrell, are carefully preserved beneath an iron 
grating, and ascion of the mulberry-tree, destroyed by the same 
hand, stands ona conspicuous spot. ‘The ground plan of the house 
and the two gardens attached to it may thus be easily traced. The 
only eyesore at present is the theatre, which stands in a corner of 
the land for the benefit of nobody, and which, it is hoped, will 
soon be purchased and pulled down, <A board is raised on the 

lawn, inscribed with a list of donors, headed by the late Prince 
Consort, by whom the amount (upwards of £3000) for purchasing 
the property was subscribed, The land, it should be observed, 
was transferred to trustees by Mr, Halliwell, who bought it in the 
first instance, and who is the presiding genius over all that con- 

cerns Shakspeare in Stratford, As for the board, it is but a tem- 
porary record, which is to give place in time to a more substantial 
memorial, In the house adjoining New-place, and occupied by 
a very intelligent gentleman, to whom the care of the grounds is 
confided, are several engraved portraits of Shakspeare, and like- 
wise a curious painting of a lady, supposed to be one of that 
Clopton family from whom Shakspeare purchased the estate. In 

this house, too, are several curiosities dug up when the foundations 
of New Place were discovered, These were for some time kept in 
the house in Henley-street, which is not only visited as the poet's 
birthplace, but a portion of which 1s used as a Shakspearean 
“museum.” Persons who visit Stratford should be aware that, 
when the “museum” is mentioned, reference is made to the 
rooms in Henley-street, The removal was effected on the ground 
that the curiosities in question belonged rather to the place of 
Shakspeare’s death than to that of his birth; and if, on the one 
hand, the museum has been deprived of a part of its treasures, it 
has, on the other, received several important additions, Among 
these is the collection bequeathed to Stratford by the late Mr, 
Fairholt, who died in 1866, comprising a curious set of “ Longbeard 
jugs” used in the time of Shakspeare, These jugs vindicate their 
name by the semblance of a huge beard that flows from a face 
forming the beak, In the same cabinet with these is a singularly 
beautiful goblet carved from Shakspeare’s mulberry-tree, and pre- 
sented by the Corporation, who have also given two ancient maces 
of curious workmanship, This goblet may be regarded as a com- 
panion to Mr, Hunt's gift, the drinking-jug, which is said to have 
belonged to Shakspeare, and from which Garrick sipped at the 
festival of 1769, ‘The friendly international greeting which was 
sent from Germany by the “Deutsche Hochstift” in 1864, and 
read at the banquet by which the birthday was celebrated, is now 
hung up in a frame made of wood taken from a scion of the 
famous mulberry-tree, and, with the two miniature views of 
the respective birthplaces of Shakspeare and Goethe, is a very 
remarkable object. A set of facsimiles of the titlepages to the 
first edition of Shakspeare’s separate plays is a compara- 
tively recent contribution by Mr. Halliwell, The library of the 
museum is small but choice, comprising nearly all the known 
editions, old and new, of the entire works of the poet. All the faces, 
too, that have been supposed to belong to Shakspeare are to be 
found among the engravings, to say nothing of the original por- 
trait, once in the possession of the Clopton family, The services 
of Mr, Fairholt to the cause of Shakspeare are acknowledged by a 
brass tablet, which has been set up in the church within the last 
few weeks, A good “ guide” to Stratford is yet adesideratum. The 
official programme of the festival of [861 is still to be purchased 
of some of the local booksellers ; but this, useful as far as it goes, 
refers necessarily more to the proceedings of the year in which it 
was published than to the town and its environs as a permanent 
place of resort, As for the older guide-book, it is altogether out 
of date. So unremitting is the pilgrimage to Shakspeare’s birth- 
place from all lands where the English tongue is spoken—the head 
pilgrims being the traveliers from the United States, with whom it 
is almost a religion to worship at the shrine of the “ Anglo-Saxon ” 
poet—and so admirably have the objects of curiosity been 
manipulated by Messrs, Halliwell and Hunt, that the lack of a 
proper guide-book enumerating everything that is to be seen is the 
more keenly felt, 


PRINCE THOMAS OF GENOA, nephew of King Victor Emmanuel, is 
about to be educated at Harrow. The young Prince is fourteen years 
of age. 

DALZELL CASTLE, near Motherwell, Lanarkshire, the residence of Major 
Hamilton, the Liberal candidate for South Lanarkshire, was partially de- 
stroyed by fire at an early hour on Tuesday morning. The southern wing 
suffered most. The mansion is one of the finest old buildings of the kind 
in Scotland, dating from the time of James I1,, and among the interesting 
relics destroyed was a bedstead belonging toJames V. The origin of the 
fire is unknown, and the damages are estimated at £8000. 

OxFORD UNIVERSITY. —Sir W. Erle is the chairman of Sir Roundell 
Palmer's London committee, and the vice-chairmen are Sir J. T. Coleridge, 
the Dean of Chichester, Canon Moberley, Dr. Miller, and the Rev. Edward 
Twisleton, Amongst the members of the committee are Mr. Acland, M.P.; 
Sir John Awdry, the Hon. G. C. Brodrick, the Archdeacon of Bath: Mr. 
Cardwell, M.P.; Lord Enfield, M.P.; Mr. Foljambe, M.P.; Serjeant 
Gaseclee, M.P.; the Archdeacon of Rochester; Mr. Grant Duff, M.P.: 
Captain Hayter, M.P.; the Rev. J. J. Hornby, Head Master of Eton 
College ; Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen, M.P.; Dr. Lushington ; Mr. Morrison 
M.P.; Sir R. Phillimore, Professor Plumptree, Sir F, Rogers, Mr. C. 87 
Roundell, Archdeacon Sandford, the Marquis of Salisbury, and the Dean o 
Westminster. 

AN EXTRAORDINARY BURGLAR STORY.—A tale of housebreaking and 
police incapacity, of which the following is an outline, was told in a letter 
to the 7imes the other day :—A person familiar with the slang which thieves 
talk was in a public-house in Westminster on Oct. 2, and there heard three 
men discuss a plan for breaking into the house, No. 3, Victoria-street. He 
went straight to the house, which is let off in flats, and told the porter of 
the scheme he had overheard, which was to be carried out that night. The 
porter at Once went to Scotland-yard and asked for protection, but was told 
that it was no business of the people there ; he must go to the Westminster 
police. He went to the Westminster police, and found a sergeant on duty, 
whe told him it was no part of their work to find men to protect a private 
house. But the porter was persistent, and, like the unjust judge, the police- 
man yielded to his persistency, and sent a man in plain clothes to assist 
him. The porter thought this help too little, and took the further 
trouble of speaking to several policemen on the beat, asking their aid in 
case of alarm. They, too, were reluctant to promise ; so the porter got 
arms himself, persuaded a neighbour to join him, and, together with the 
policeman in plain clothes, they watched and waited. Between two and 
three in the morning the burglars came, the ambush rushed out upon them, 
and caught them breaking into a back window of the house. The police- 
man sprang his rattle, which proved to be his only weapon, and which no 
other policeman took the trouble to notice; but the porter and his friend 
showed, the one his revolver and the other his rifle, and so completely 
covered the three rascals that they dared not move. But even then the 
policeman was nearly useless. He had not with him even a pair of hand- 
cuffs, and it was not till some cords had been found in the house that the 
burglars were tied and secured, 
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DEMONSTRATION IN FROXT OF THE CORTES CHAMBER, MADRID, IN SUPPORT OF THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT.—SEE PAGE 277. 
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COLLISION BETWEEN THE STRAMER FORTH STAR AND THE PASSRENGER-SHIP LBICHHARDT AT THE NORB. 


A NEW TOWNHALL AT MANCHESTER. 

On Monday morning the ceremony of laying the foundation- 
stone of anew Townhall at Manchester attracted together a large 
assemblage of people. The new hall is being erected on a plot of 
ground comprising 8000 square yards, and is bounded on three sides 
by three of the leading thoroughfares of the city—Albert-square, 
Princes-street, and Cooper-street, The edifice has been designed by 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse; and will be a magnificent Gothic structure, 
with principal fagades (having a tower in the centre of each) to the 
three thoroughfares named, The principal and most ornamental 
facade will be that to Albert-square, which will have a frontage of 
310 ft. long and a clock tower 260 ft. high, The hall will contain 
about 250 rooms, and is estimated to cost (including purchase of 
ground and property for the site) upwards of half a million of 
money. The ceremony included a procs ssion of the Mayor (Mr. 
Neill), aldermen, town councillors, and principal inhabitants of 
the city and neighbourhood ; and a gallery was erected for ladies to 
see the stone laid, in which there were nearly a thousand of them 
collected, Among the gentlemen present were Mr. Thomas 
Bazley, M.P.; Mr. Jacob Bright, M.P.; Mr. R. N. Philips, M.P.; 
Mr, John Platt, M.P.; and Mr, Whitworth, M.P. Mr, Bazley, 
M.P., and the Mayor delivered short addresses on the occasion. 
"The ceremony was followed by a lunch in the present Townhall, to 
which some of the principal gentlemen present had been invited. 


A PASSENGER-SHIP RUN DOWN BY A STEAMER. 

AY’ about a quarter to seven on Friday evening, Oct. 23, the 
night remarkably fine and clear, with bright moonlight, a full- 
rigged ship, the Leichhardt, 780 tons, outward bound, from London 
to New Zealand, with passengers and a general cargo, was run 
down, at the entrance of the ‘Thames, about two miles below the 
Nore, by the North Star, screw-steamer, also outward bound, under 
somewhat extraordinary cirenmstances, The Leichhardt was 
owed by Mr. Prowse, of London, and chartered by Messrs, Shaw, 
Savill, and Co,, brokers, of Leadenhall-street, She was classed A | 
for nine years. Her crew numbered twenty-one hands, under the 
command of Captain Phillips; and she had on board twenty-six 
saloon and second-cabin passengers, She left the docks on the pre- 
ceding Wednesday, and brought up below the Nore at nine o'clock 
on Friday morning, in order to make everything secure and the ship 
in trim for starting on the voyage the next morning, as well as to 
allow the passengers time to complete their arrangements in their 
berths, At sunset the masthead light was hoisted, as also a light 
placed over her chains forward, in accordance with the rules, to 
signify that the ship was anchored, Shortly after six o'clock a 
large steamer was seen coming out of the river, She was then 
several miles distant, and did not attract any particular attention 
till nearly three quarters of an hour afterwards, though some of 
the passengers had been watching her all the time, and remarked 
to each other that she appeared to be making direct for the ship. 
The chief mate of the Leichhardt was with some of the crew on the 
forecastle, and, perceiving that the steamer must run the ship down 
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MR. BRIGHT AT BIRMINGHAM. 

Mr. Bricur addressed a crowded meeting of the electors at 
Birmingham, on Monday evening, in the Townhall, Mr. J.8. 
Wright, the chairman of the Liberal Association, presided, and 
briefly opened the proceedings. : 

Mr. Bright, M.P., contrasted the circumstances under which he 
then appeared with those which attended his first speech as one of 
the members for Birmingham, on Oct. 27, 1858, when he recom- 
mended household suffrage as the basis of the Parliamentary 
franchise, He spoke of the scorn with which the Conservative 
press treated that suggestion ; and, in glancing at the history of 
the Tory party during the past forty years, and in speaking of the 
manner in which they had opposed those measures of progress 
which they afterwards adopted, he made an energetic appeal to 
the electors to support men who had consistently advocated 
reforms from a conviction that they were right, rather than 
politicians who gave those reforms a reluctant assent after 
they had been written in the statute-books of the land. 
“Now (said the hon, gentleman), may I ask the working men 
this question? I do not put it to those only who are here, or 
to the thousands outside these walla or within this town, but I put 
it to the working men throughout the three kingdoms, whether the 
acknowledged policy of the Tory party or that of the Liberal is the 
policy which is most favourable for freedom, to the advancement 
and to the comfort of the great mass of the working men of this 
kingdom? Under which banner will you march ? Under that of 
your ancient foes, or under that of those who, with all their short- 


if she continued her course, they hailed her several times, the 
remainder of the crew and passengers joining in the shout; 
but to their bewilderment no notice or heed was taken of their 
cries, for the steamer came on full speed, and with tremendous 
force struck the ship on the port side, the whole of which was 
stove, with forecastle and deck as far as her windlass, and 
cut down below her water-line, ‘The Leichhardt, it should be 
observed, was lying with her head towards the north shore, B 
the force of the concussion she heeled over; the steamer force 
her completely round, when she got clear, and went some distance 
before she brought up. Captain Phillips was in the cabin having 
tea, when hearing his people hailing he instantly ran upon deck 
and saw the steamer, which proved to be the North Star, 720 tons 
register, Captain John M‘Wallace master, bound to Norway, in 
close proximity ; and in a few seconds a terrible crash took place. 
On going forward to ascertain the extent of the damage he dis- 
covered that the ship was inevitably lost, she was fast filling, 
and in a few minutes must founder, On rallying his crew, 
to get the life-boat out, he found that his chief mate 
and most of the men had got on board the North 
Star. He called the passengers and implored them to work 
at the pumps with all their might, which they did cheerfully; and 
fortunately the pumps were ready rigged, so that there was no 
loss of time, Finding the North Star showed no symptoms of 
rendering help, he ordered the signal guns to be fired, as also 
rockets and blue lights; and in the meanwhile, with the assistance 
of a few hands left, he managed to launch the life-boat safely. 
Collecting all the women and children together, he at once got 
them into the boat, and dispatched it to the North Star. At this 
moment another steamer, outward bound, which proved to be the 
Spanish steamer Beatrice, passed between the ship and the North 
Star. The pilot, hearing the shrieks and screams from the 
Lechhardt, “ We are sinking; for God’s sake, save us!’’ instantly 
put his helm down, and brought the steamer close up, and also 
put out two of his boats, which, with two boats from the North 
Star, pulled with all speed to the rescue of the remainder 
of the passengers and crew. The ill-fated ship was going 
down fast: indeed, the helpless creatures on board had 
barely time to get into the boats before she foundered, The boats, 
with their living freight, succeeded in getting safely to the North 
Star. When they were got on board they were in a miserable 
plight; some were in their night clothes, others were but slightly 
clothed, but not one saved anything beyond what he stood upright 
in, One of thepassengers, a Mrs, Tone, had contrived to snatch up a 
leather reticole belonging to her containing £120 in bank notes, 
and jewellery and plate to the value of £100, and_got it into the 
life-boat with her, but in getting on board the North Star she 
lost it, She had also on board the Leichhardt property to the value 
of £500, which her friends had urged her to insure before going on 
board, but she neglected to act on the advice, Strange to say, the 
North Star did not sustain the least injury by the collision, One 
of her plates at the bow was stove, and that appeared 
to be her only injury. After a short delay she put back 
to Gravesend, where she landed the shipwrecked people 
last Saturday forenoon, The agents of Messrs. Shaw and Savill, 
the brokers, were in attendance to receive them when they landed, 
and saw that they were temporarily provided for till they could 
communicate with their friends, The explanation given by Captain 
M‘Wallace, of the North Star, as to the collision, was that the 
steamer was in charge of his chief officer, Mr. Henry, who is alsoa 
pilot. Captain M‘Wallace says he saw the ship at anchor some 
ten minutes before the collision, and the course of the steamer then 
would have taken her clear to the starboard of the ship. He then 
went into his cabin to consult his charts, and while so engaged 
heard a commotion on bodrd, and, on getting on deck, found 
that the course had been altered, and instantly the collision took 
wg It is said that the pilot was in liquor at the time, and 
1as since absconded from the North Star. No doubt the collision 
will form a subject of strict inquiry by the Board of Trade. The 
Leichhardt was only partially insured, 


Tur INHIBITION OF MR. PuURCHAS,—The Rev. E. Clay, of Brighton, 
and four other petenee have addressed a letter to the Bishop of 
Chichester, point out how he may best prosecute Mr. Purchas, and 
announcing that, if he will do so, they will undertake the payment of the 
necessary costs. The Bishop's reply has not been published. The Record 
has the following remarks :—‘‘ The Bishop of Chichester has not hitherto 
had the fortune to be well advised in his law proceedings. His 
costly failure in the Icklesham Chapel case leads us to doubt if his lawyers 
measured their ground very carefully before they advised the aged pre- 
late to issue an inhibition against Mr. Purchas, on the supposition that 
St. James's was rT ba proprietory chapel, and that the minister was not 
an Incumbent. The Bishop might long ago have inhibited Mr, Perry, at 
St. Michael and All Angels, had he been rightly advised, and he might now 
inhibit Father Ignatius as he inhibited Mr. Knapp, and also inhibit the 
assistant ministers at St. James’s. The confident assurance with which 
Mr. Purchas treats the inhibition with contempt, and the assertion of the 
ultra-journals that ‘it is waste paper,’ seem to indicate that they have 
good ground to believe that the aged Bishop has again been ||\-advised. 
But this will not bar a prosecution for violation of the Act of Uniformity, 


comings, have in the main been your constant friends ? I will tell 
you what somebody has said during his canvass, You have been 
told that everything is changed, that everybody is liberal now, and 
that the Tory party has somehow or other cast its skin and come 
forth as a newcreature, Well, then, we will not ask the past, but 
ask the present—what are they doing about the Irish Church ? 
Ta there of all the grievances to which | have referred one 
which is a greater or more outrageous grievance than the Irish 
Chureh ? Whilst we have one party which proposes to abolish that. 
Church and to soothe the feelings of the Irish people by doing justice 
to their country, we have the leader of the Tory party telling us 
that the condition of Ireland is satisfactory, yet next Session we 
shall find that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will have to make 
provision from your taxes for 30,000 armed men to keep Ireland 
quiet. If they are not wanted, why keep them there? but if they 
are wanted, what are they wanted for? If one of the grievances 
of Ireland, which makes the Irish people hostile, I will not say to 
English rule, but to your imperial will —if the Irish Church be one 
of these grievances, then I say in the name of all that is just let 
us get rid of that grievance without delay. What a strange con- 
dition must this country of ours have arrived at, when what is 
called the gentlemanly interest, the power of the aristocracy and 
the landowners, who are supposed generally to support the Tory 
party, can only give us a Prime Minister who sees that the con- 
dition of Ireland is satisfactory with 30,000 armed men in it to 
keep the peace, with the Habeas Corpus suspended for the last 
three years, and at a time when there are in our penal establish- 
ment more than one hundred Irishmen who have been convicted 
of offences against our State, I say that the Tory party has not 
changed ; it exists still; it is still for supremacy in Ireland. It 
has been wrong during these forty years, and during a longer time, 
and it is wrong still; and when it ceases to be wrong, it will 
cease to be a Tory party. My friends and constituents, 
although many of you have had no votes hitherto, and therefore 
could not vote for me, I will still call you, as being citizens of the 
town ; your interest and duty is exactly my interest and my duty 
with regard to our legislators, We must have done with every- 
thing that is intended solely to please and elevate one class as 
against another class, We must be one people, and we must have 
ove law and one measure of justice, and one great equality in our 
institutions; and, if you intend to have this, you must give no 
more support to the Tory party now, when yon have votes, than 
you did by your voices when you had no votes. If it had not been 
for that party your fathers and grandfathers would have had the 
votes which have only now been conceded to you. What would 
you think of the liberated negro in the Southern States coming 
forward to vote for any member of the Copperhead faction that 
would have kept him in perpetual bondage ? Metaphorically, may 
I not say that your chains are but just dropped off ? they lie now 
at your feet; your limbs at the very moment are sore from their 
chafing ; the sound of their clinking has not Jeft your ears, and you 
are impudently and andiciously asked to vote for tl men and for 
the party who for hundreds of years have riveted these chains 
upon you, Years ago I appealed to you from this place on behalf 
of the franchise, which I said you had a right to, and 
which must shortly be conceded to you, I did not appeal in vain. 
I reminded you then of what your fathers had done, the men of 
thirty years ago, when they had shaken the fabric of privilege to 
its very base, I ites to you now, Ever since I have been per- 
mitted to speak in these open councils of my countrymen I have 
pleaded for their political rights. You have now to a large extent 
obtained those rights. I plead to you once more, that you should 
regard those rights as a sacred trust in the eyes of all your coun- 
trymen, in the eye of Heaven itself, and that you should use those 
rights as an instrument only of good; that you should seriously 
weigh the claims of all those who seek your suffrages, and that 
‘ou should so vote that you may expect to influence any Imperial 
‘arliament and the legislation of your country so that you may 
advance the happiness of all its families and the grandeur and 
security of this nation,” The hon. gentleman, who suffered from 
hoarseness, and delivered the concluding part of his address with 
great effort, spoke for a few minutes over an hour. 

Mr, Alderman Wiggin moved, and Mr, Joseph Lampara, a work- 
ing man, seconded the resolution, “That, in the opinion of this 
meeting, the three Liberal candidates—Messrs, Bright, Dixon, and 
Muntz—are fit and proper persons to represent this borough in 
— The resolution was put, and agreed to, amidst loud 
cheers. 

Mr. Bright, in proposing a vote of thanks to the chairman, said 
that, after twenty-five or thirty years of public labours, a man was 
fairly entitled to look for a little respite and quiet, to look on as a 
spectator, and not join in the fray as an actor; but when he saw 
such an assembly as the present, when he knew how wonderfully 
the committee had worked, and how well the electors had seconded 
them, with the view of baffling the most scandalous invention that 
ever was devised for crippling and destroying the power of the 
great constituencies—when he saw all this, he wished to say that 
he hoped to be able to assist in promoting some of those measures 
which could not long be delayed when the political franchise had 
been so widely extended. He felt extremely grateful to all pre- 
sent for the patient mamner in which they had listened to his 
observations, and for the unanimity with which they had expressed 
their confidence in him and in his brother candidates, 


Mr. BOvvERIE AND MR, MILL.— Mr. Bouverie has written a short 
letter in reply to the recently-published communication of Mr. Mill, in 
which he says :—“ It turns out that Iam the object of so much righteous 
indignation because I am alleged to have said in the House of Commons 
that the leader of the Liberal party was ‘incapable of leading,’ and I 
called the Liberal party a ‘rabble,’ I never did say the leader of the 
Liberal party was ‘incapable’ of leading; I spoke, on March 5, on the 
weakness of the Government, and said it was the fault of the Liberal party 
4 ee ey be I F pied AY gg caytnly E would not lead;’ and, speaking of 
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THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES, — The projected journey of 
their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of a abroad has Oo 
been definitely decided. They will leave England about the middle of 
November to proceed to Paris, Germany, and Denmark ; afterwards Greece 
and a portion of Asia Minor will be visited, and finally the distinguished 
Yvoyagers will porn? up the Nile to the second cataract. The celebrated 
African traveller, Sir Samuel Baker, will accompany them on this portion 


ef the journey. No yacht being at present available which is suitable for 
the purpose, a fast steam-frigate will be told off for the sea passages. The 


rear plaka of Lady Morton, the Hon, Mrs. Grey, Colonel Keppel, 


OUTBREAK OF WAR IN NEW ZEALAND. 


INTELLIGENCE was brought by a recent mail from Now Zealand 
that the native prisoners at the Chatham Islands had made theiy 


escape in a vessel and landed at Poverty Bay. The Provincial 
Government determined to pursue them, and two expeditions were 
sent after the escaped prisoners, who had gone into the interj oe 
but it appears that both expeditions were disastrously driven back. 


THE FIRST BATTLE, 


The first engagement took place on Aug. 8. On that date Lieu. 
tenant-Colonel Whitmore’s force was pressing forward to get at the 
enemy, when it was led into an ambuscade and had to beat a hasty 
retreat, leaving the dead upon the ground, The rebels held a goo 
position, and the British loss was severe. The following is a list 
of killed and wounded :— 

Killed.—Captain Davis Canning, shot through the heart; Captain Carry 
unknown where ; Patrick Condon, shot through the head ; William Coates, 
shot through the head; one friendly native. 

Wounded.—Patrick Burns, shot through the body (since dead) ; Jan, 
Beattie, shot in the thigh; George M‘Kay (N.V.), shot in the shouldoy; 
Captain Tuke, shot in the arm ; John Lewis, shot in the thigh (slight in 
one friendly native. ! 

On the enemy’s side about twelve men were seen to fall. The 
wounded men were taken to Olyde; and it would seem that the 
whole force bad a very hard time of it, from constant marchi). 
and the inclemeney of the weather, A local correspondent giy, 
the following details of the engagement :— i 

Encouraged by the freshness of the trail, Colonel Whitmore lost sic}; 
every other consideration in the hope of getting up with the enemy, 
supplied with stores, absolutely ignorant of whither he was going, and 
valuing the skill and courage of the enemy, disdainfal of the most ordin : 
precautions, he pushed lessly on, Fagged and half-starved as the 1 
were, they renewed their vigour upon sight of the camp fires in the Ruaki 
Turi. A few of theirnumber were seen by our force scattered about the island 
and a rapid advance was made to attack them, As oar people neared, t} ‘3 
eommenced firing, not with much vigour at first, but rapidly ir ising 
power as their force collected. Our men had to cross the river bed in 
open, exposed to this treatment, and replying with what effect they co: 
As our party drew into the western bank the enemy mounted 
Rakaiwhaia bill, ontflanking and pouring a deadly fire into our pe 4 
Captain Carr fell ; Mr. Davis Canning, two troopers named Patrick Cond 
and William Coates, and a friendly native Behira, were shot dead. Six 
others were wounded, amongst them Captain Arthur Tuke, who was shot 
through the arm, the bullet glancing off a rock and inflicting a painfi! 
bruised flesh wound, not injuring the bone, Another bullet passed throu) 
his clothes. Sharp work this, Poor Canning handed his carbine to Barn 
Reed as he fell pierced by two bullets. Captain Carr’s weapons and hayre 
sack, with his body, became the possession of theenemy. Mr, Withers, «/ 
the constabulary, behaved with great gallantry, assisting in carrying oi) 
the wounded, Indeed, all behaved well, and the pity is that their couray: 
should have been so thrown away. 

The papers laii on the House of Representatives’ table give the 
following curious particulars in reference to the escape of the 
Maori prisoners :— 

The plans were laid with such skill that Captain Thomas, according to 
the report, could hardly have offered anything like effectual resistance, 
Instead of thirty-one stand of arms there were forty-nine stand of arms 
taken away, and £500 in eash, and as much flour, sugar, and tobacco as 
they chose to remove from the Rifleman. Besides these they robbed al! 
the houses on the beach with the exception of that of one lady who hid « 
bag of sovereigns (£300) ina teakettle, while boiling over the fire. The 
number of prisoners escaped was 163 men, 64 women, and 71 children, 
being 298 souls, The quantity of ammunition taken was 4554 rounds, 
Three poundsof powder were taken from private stores, 


GALLANT CAPTURE OF A PAH, 


A messenger arrived at Wellington on Aug. 24, with the intelli- 
ence that the pah of Te-Ngntu-O-Te-Manu had been captured on 
riday, the 2ist. The following are the particulars :— 


Two hundred and seventy men, in two divisions, under the command of 
Colonel M-Donnell, started for the pah at seven a.m. Major Von Teimpsk 
led the armed constabulary and Taranaki volunteers. Buck's and Page’ 
companies composed the attacking force. There were no native allie 
engaged. The pah was reached at ten a.m., the force thus taking only 
three hours to thread their way through the bush from Waihi, the base of 
operations, a distance of twelve miles. Maori scouts were on the alert, and 
preparations had been made to give our forces a warm reception. When 
within twenty paces of the parapet, our troops poured in a galling fire, and 
then rushed helter-skelter for the pah, escaladed the breastwork, and gained 
a footing inside—one half fairly establishing themselves within the defences 
in afew minutes, The first man killed was Wallace, who was shot through 
the head, and died on the spot. The Maories fought bravely, but could no 
stand against our men, who, armed with tomahawks, revolvers, and lon 
knives, made short work of it. The whole attack lasted only twenty minutes, 
and in one hour from its commencement not a vestige of the pah could be seen, 
The Maories effected a good retreat, after nine of them had fallen, and were 
able to carry off their wounded, Three of our men were killed and eight 
wounded—one of whom, H. Geary, has since died. The killed are ii 
Wallace, Kerr, Mackay. They were attended by Dr. Walker on the fielil. 
At half-past eleven o’clock Colonel M‘Donnell commenced to march back, 
when he found the enemy had concentrated on his rear, and were keepilit 
up a desultory fire, The fire was returned, and ultimately the Maories re 
treated and allowed our troops to retreat without further molestation. 
M'‘Donnell arrived at Patea at midnight. The behaviour of the force, bot! 
officers and men, was excellent. 


SEVERE REPULSE OF THE BRITISH FORCE. 


A correspondent, writing from Wellington on the 9th ult., gives 
a brief account of another attack which was made on the natives of 
the west coast on the 7th :— 

How the affair came about (he says) we know not, except that our forces 
appear to have been in search of the rebels in the neighbourhood of the 
lately-destroyed pah of Ngutu-O-Te-Manu. The natives were quite pre- 
pared, this time, to receive us, and not only lined their rifle-pits, but had 
perched themselves on the tops of trees,whence they could take deadly aim. 
The fire was returned, and, a!thongh our officers fell one after another, yet 
a good and orderly retreat was effected. Among the fourteen killed were 
the gallant Major Von Tempsky, Captains Buck and Palmer, and Lieu- 
tenants Hastings and Hunter. The number of wounded is not stated, but 
Lieutenant Rowan is reported to be so dangerously, Twenty-seven of the 
rebels were killed; wounded unknown. Preparations are being made for 
another attack on them ; and, unless this disaster is speedily wiped out by. 
signal success, it will be difficult to foxesee the termination of a struggle in 
which a mere handful of rebels are acquiring so much prestige in the eye 
of surrounding tribes, 


DoM FERDINAND OF PORTUGAL.—The Paris Epoque gives the following 
anecdote, which, judging by what we already know of the character ot 
Dom Ferdinand, appears to bear the stamp of truth, and is worthy of 
belief. Three leaders of the Spanish revolutionary party called on the 
ex-King. The Prince said to them, “ You wish to make a King of me? 
Know, then, that if I have already exchanged a crown for a Panama hat, it 
is because the former head-dress was a bore.” Then, pointing out of the 
window to some magnificent vineyards, ‘‘ See, I have turned vine-grow« Ty 
1 make capital wine, which is far better than politics, which often turn 
sour.’ 

TuE HEIGHT OF IMPUDENCE,—The notorious William Broadhead, o| 
Sheffield, has again been thrusting himself on the notice of the public. At 
a recent meeting in the Temperance Hall, Sheffield, Mr. G. Austin moved 
and Mr, Tyler seconded a resolution in favour of the Trades Societies Bill. 
Mr. Broadhead rose to move an amendment. He was received with con 
siderable cheering, which he acknowledged by saying that it made his 
heart glad to find that he was so remembered. He read his amendment, 
which was very long, and was to the effect that the proposed bill was in- 
complete and unsatisfactory, because it contained no powers to enforce 
arrears of contributions, which powers were required in Sheffielt, as stated 
in evidence before the examiners, as providing a remedy for the evils ex 
posed before the Commission of Inquiry. Mr. Broadhead protested that he 
came before that great assembly with as pure a heart and as thorough a 
desire to render service to trades unions as any man in existence ; and le 
should have been glad for anyone else to have moved the amendment if he 
could have got any other man to do it. It was entirely his desire to do 
service that caused him to come there. Surely they had not passed the 
great phase they had in Sheffield to neglect the opportunity of repairing the 
wrongs and evils that had been committed when it presented itself to them. 
Three of the four candidates before the town had expressed themselves in 
favour of the recovery of arrears, and the fourth candidate (Mr. Hadfield) 
had not yet been seen on the subject ; and he besought them to let the 
question stand over until the trades committee which had been appointed 
had issued its report. Before Mr. Broadhead concluded his speech the 
meeting began to recover its senses, of which his unexpected ap} earance 
seemed to have deprived it, and hisses and other signs of disapprov al began 
to be heard. Mr. Mitchell, who seconded the amendment, was not allowed 
to finish his speech; and when the amendment was put only four hands 
were held up for it. ‘One of these being seen to belong to Mr. Broadhead, a 
storm of hooting broke out. The resolution was then carried by the meeting 
en masse,and Mr. Broadhead left the room, a continuous howl of execravion 
celebrating his departure, 


THE BISHOP OF CHESTER ON RITUALISM. 
Tue Bishop of Chester (Dr. Jacobson, late Regins Professor of 
Divinity at Oxford) has just commenced the primary visitation of 
his diocese, andon Thursday and Friday of ast week assembled 
the clergy of Liverpool. In his charge to the clergy, after ad- 
yerting to matters of diocesan importance, he said there had 
always been since the Reformation—and they must look for there 
always being—among them more than one school of thought, as 
those were fain to speak who shrank from the use of the word 
party; and if the most distinetly marked and directly antagonistic 
of their divisions would but be content to fix its atteution upon 
points of coincidence rather than upon points of divergence, the 
variations between them need not seriously disturb the peace of the 
Church or impuir their efforts in the service of their Lord and 
Saviour. If, on the other hand, each insisted upon putting forward 
continually their differences in the very language which was known 
to be most distasteful and offensive, a state of feeling could be 
evoked, maintained, and propagated which would entail the wasting 
in unseemly and unproductive struggles of that strength which 
was all required for meeting the difficulties and adversaries which in 
the present day abounded on every side, But, of course, the modera- 
tion of the Church required to be correctly understood, and her 
comprehensivenesss must of necessity have its limits, They mizht 
well be most thaukful for both the one and the other, and yet feel 
that there was a point beyond which they could not be carried, 
Questions of more or less embellishment of Divine service might be 
left to the determination of some ministers and congregations, 
even to an extent which some ministers and congregations might 
be tempted to regard asa yearning after childish things when man- 
hood had, or ought to have, put them away. But graver questions 
than any connected with the simplicity or embellishment of the 
service had been raised, and they could not be surprised if expres- 
sion was given to the feeling that a most undue strain had of late 
been put upon the elasticity of the Church of England, There 
were those who in their zeal for the reunion of Christendom had 
allowed themselves to speak as if our national Christianity was to 
be dated from the arrival of the monk Augustine, They forgot 
the presumptive evidence, which most impartial writers had recog- 
nised, of the knowledge of the Gospel having reached Britain 
more or less directly from the Hast, and not through Rome, They 
ignored the time little, if at all, short of five centuries of 
a Church which had her martyrs in the persecution under 
Diocletian, and which was represented by three Bishops in 


three councils—a Church of whose service and discipline 
they were permitted to know something, although the 
records might be neither as full nor as exact as they could 


desire them to be. In several English dioceses, if not in all, 
practices had been adopted and defended which were ostentatious 
and un-English, and also irreconcilable, in his judgment, with the 
obligations under which the clergy voluntarily and deliberately, 
and under circumstances the most solemn and impressive, brought 
themselves—namely, to give faithful and diligent atteniion so to 
minister the doctrine, sacraments, and discipline of the Church of 
Christ “as the Lord hath commanded and as this Church and 
realm hath received the same.”’ Lhe practices in question exercised 
a strange fascination, even to the exclusion of the scriptural and 
primitive language retained or restored by their own Church. The 
holy communion, for instance, had of late come to be spoken of 
as a “mass”—a word which, however innocuous in its original 
meaning, had long been inextricably associated in the English 
mind with distinctly Romish tenets. They found themselves in- 
vited, as it were, to take their places on an inclined plane, and to 
move 02, indefinitely, from one stage of development to another. 
There was a time when they were assured that the real super- 
local presence in the Holy Sacrament was a doctrine taught in 
their formula; now they were called upon to acknowledge a local 
objective presence; for, while it was thought a strange assertion 
that any practice that could be shown ever to have been in use in 
the Church was, if not distinctly forbidden, lawful, quite lately 
they had been told that whatever was not expressly ab- 
rogated at the Reformation was still legally binding. 
It was much easier to express a wish for some check to be put 
to all this than to say how it is to be applied now, when ques- 
tious that were thought to have been settled in the Conrt of 
Arches had been sent adrift again by appeal to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, and when the whole subject of what 
was called Ritualism was awaiting the completion of the report of 
the Commission, and the action to which that report might lead. 
Some minds, of course, might sympathise with the Non-jurors in 
their wish that all the characteristic peculiarities of the first 
Prayer Book of Edward VI. had been persistently retained ; others, 
on the other hand, said that no subsequent revision of the Book of 
Common Prayer had ever departed far enongh from the original of 
1549, But, waving all considerations of such extreme views, they 
had to remember that for all practical purposes their service book 
was for them what the last review made it, and, further, that 
nothing conduced more to settling the peace of this nation, which 
was desired by all good men, nor to the honour of our religion and 
the propagation thercof, than an outward agreement in the worship 
of Almighty God, Such agreement in the externals of Divine 
service was most earnestly desired by the Reformers. They (the 
Reformers) trusted that they had made provision for the whole 
realm in having but one book. But what hope could there be of 
their ever attaining to anything like that if some among them were 
for overriding the Book of Common Prayer with the “ Directorium 
Anglicanum”? What hope was there or could there be, of their 
attaining to anything like it if some who, while deprecating un- 
warranted additions, were guilty of unauthorised omissions for 
which no traditionary usage could be accepted as justification. 
Let them take a few instances by way of illustration :—The passing 
by of particular phrases or of entire paragraphs in certain offices of 
the Church—in baptism, and in the marriage and burial services ; 
omissions indicated by obliterations in the text, or notes in the 
margin of the books in use, all of which were capricious departures 
from the prescribed order of the lectionary ; in many cases no heed 
was given to the direction which required the clergy to declare to 
the people what holy days and fast days occurred during the 
week—directions plain and distinct as those for the sermon ; the 
bread and wine were placed on the holy table by other hands and 
at another time than was enjoined by the rubric; and the conse- 
crated elements were administered to more than one communicant 
atatime. Did not these, and such like, betray a recklessness or 
undutifulness ? Were such omissions reconcilable with the pledges 
which the clergy had all solemnly given that in public prayer and 
the administration of the sacraments they would use “ the form in 
the said book prescribed, and none other?” The right rev. prelate 
adverted to female agency in the Church, contending for its use, 
but cautioning the clergy against its abuse. Some earnest 
practical advice to the clergy concluded a very able charge, which 
was listened to throughout with marked attention, 


SHOCKS OF AN EARTHQUAKE have been felt in Ireland. The first was 
at Newtown, a little place within a few miles of Mallow, in the county 
of Cork ; and they were experienced between Mallow and Kanturk, Houses 
are said to have been shaken, and in some instances furniture was cast 
down and broken, The shock passed from south to north, 

THE QUEEN AND LoRD BURY.—A week or two ago Viscount Bury, at 
great personal risk, succeeded in saving the life of one of the crew of a 
small boat which had swamped at Mudeford, near Christchurch, under 
circumstances already reported, In addition to other acknowledgments of 
his brave conduct, Lord Bury has this week received the following letter 
from the Queen, through Sir Thomas Biddulph :—“ Balmoral, Oct. 16.— 
Dear Lord Bury,—The Queen desires me to express to you the great pleasure 
which it has given her Majesty to become acquainted with the details of 
your most gallant action, and her Majesty congratulates you on the suc- 
cessful performance of a deed which you will remember with just pride as 
long as you live, Your companion in the enterprise also deserves the 
Queen's warmest commendation, and her Majesty desires me to inquire 
what can be done for him. Perhaps you will let me know whether it would 
be desirable to have his name brought forward as you suggested in your 
letter.” 
Bury. 


The person here referred to was @ fisherman who was with Lord | 
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Literature, 
The Great Unwashed, By the Journeyman Engineer, Author of 

“Some Habits and Customs of the Working Classes,” «ec. 

London: Tinsley Brothers. 

The title of this book, “The Great Unwashed,” as descriptive of 
artisans and labourers, seems scarcely decorous from the pen of a 
Journeyman Engineer; nor would it sound complimentary from 
the pen of anybody else. But in a preface (we, at least, are bound 
to read prefaces) the author explains that the title he thinks is 
good and “taking,” and, moreover, he knows it to be true, and 
also that the working classes like it. In a word, they are proud of 
being what they are, and would not be “clean counter-skippers ”’ 
for worlds. This is honest, and at page 2 of the book itself the 
writer is again honest, and indeed is so throughout, He is so 
plain and straightforward that it is impossible to doubt him. He 
wants us to know what the working man really is, and that is 
something very different to what the demagogues paint him. At 
Tamworth, the other day, Sir Henry Buiwer ridiculed Mr, Peel for 
calling himself a working man, and added that he himself was 
not, but a gentleman—and not ashamed of it! Our Journeyman 
Engineer is of this way of thinking. At page 2 he says “the 
oratorical and pen-and-ink portraits of their hero, which pro- 
fessional and self-constituted ‘ friends of the working man’ give 
to the public, bear about the same relation to working men 
of real life as the virtuous peasant of the blood-and-thunder drama, 
who ‘dangs’ his buttons, defeats the machinations of the ‘liber- 
tine lord,’ and finally marries the Watteau-costumed ‘rose of the 
village,’ and, in conjunction with her, receives the benedictory 
laying-on of hands and ‘Bless ye, my cuildren!’ of the heavy 
father, does to ordinary agricultural labourers, . . . The 
working man, as bodied forth by his professional friends, is en- 
dowed with such a number and variety of talents and virtues as 
are certainly not to be found in any other man,” &c, According 
to the Journeyman Engineer these demagogues, ranging from the 
“notorious Finlen” up to Mr. Bright, are all wrong, and do infinite 
injustice and mischief to the working classes; whilst they, the 
demagogues, only do it for exactly what they can get for them- 
selves! Will Mr. Beales and Mr. Bradlaugh, ay, and Mr. Gladstone, 
reply to this? Devoutly do we hope that the Engineer may be 
mistaken. ‘The real working men are here divided broadly into 
three classes—the educated working man, the intelligent artisan 
of the popular phrase, and Mr, Lowe's working man, It is ad- 
mitted that the angel of meekness whom Mr, Lowe decried exists 
precisely as Mr. Lowe described him, The intelligent artisan needs 
no description, except that he is apt to be led astray into 
politics and to believe all that Mr. Bradlaugh tells him, The 
educated working man knows better, He is quite an accident, 
being simply one who has tafen the trouble to Jearn something 
after leaving school. He uses long words, interferes much with 
the management of his trade union and his club, does not get 
drunk or use bad language, is perhaps austere and gloomy, and is 
looked upon by his mates as priggish. Such indications as these 
are gathered from the first few pages only; but the subject and 
kindred topics are pursued with much earnestness and insight, The 
division on the “ homes and wives” of working men shows the kind of 
man whoshould marry, and when; and the young persons, or domestic 
servants, who are supposed to form the matrimonial market are 
summed up in practical fashion, We may dismiss the chapter on 
politics by saying that the writer scarcely sees his way to one of 
the working men getting into Parliament, and, beyond all question, 
thinks that by keeping out of ic they will best please their own 
people, For Church, the working men do not affect it, They 
detest the mockery of the over-dressed who go only for show, and 
they object to persons who denounce their Sunday pleasures whilst 
they have not a word tosay against the rich, who affect the ‘ Zoo” — 
and worse, The article on trade unions is well worth reading, but it 
is founded on an erroneous view of public opinion. The public do 
not object to such institutions because they form admirable savings 
banks or relief funds, nor because they are powerful for certain 
lawful purposes. But they object to all coercion, intimidation, 
arson, and murder. 

A considerable part of the volume contains papers—some of 
which have been in print before—on subjects more or less con- 
nected with the “great unwashed,” Thus, their Easter holiday 
is amusingly described ; and we learn what they do when “out of 
collar” or “on the tramp.” Every page can be honestly recom- 
mended, and is sure to contain something new to the great 
majority of readers, 


A Iandbook of Poetry, fc. By J,E,Carrenter, London: 
Sampson Low and Co, 


Some recent ballads written by Mr, Carpenter would scarcely 
lead people to think him likely to be a good master in the art of 
verse-making. But, in reality (without here criticising Mr. 
Carpenter's writings), a man may be simply no poet at all, and 
yet be well acquainted with what may be called the laws of verse- 
making, Some great poets have been ignorant of the science, 
In modern days Campbell was very careless about rhyming; and 
since English poetry began a similar carelessness has prevailed— 
unless, indeed, which is likely enough, pronunciation has altered. 
Mr. Carpenter has fair qualifications for the office he has assumed, 
and young verse-writers could not do better than study these 
pages. Few people are aware of the wretched stuff that is written, 
ream on ream, and coolly considered to be poetry—by the writers. 
But the “able editor” knows too well how fearfully and wonder- 
fully made is the stuff which makes /im irritable, as well as the 
* poet,” when it is “ declined, with thanks,” And yet this “ Hand- 
book of Poetry” may do editors no good, after all; for at present 
@ glance at the doggerel is frequently sufficient, whilst, if the art 
of verse-making has been acquired, the lines may look so good as 
to demand a fruitless reading in full, Mr. Carpenter points out to 
the student the different forms which poetry can assume, and, of 
course, does not pretend to do more than teach people to write 
correctly ; he cannot make them poets. And so, if prone must 
write poetry (but we “do not see the necessity”), by all means let 
them learn the principles of the art. Here are four chapters on 
rhymes, rhythm, style, and ornament, and a deification of song- 
writing which would have delighted our ancient friend Fletcher of 
Saltoun, There is also a “New Poetical Anthology,” which is 
scarcely wanted; but the Dictionary of Rhymes, single, double, 
and treble, is useful and well done; and “ terms used in poetry and 
poetical criticism ” will, of course, command attention, 

So much having been said in praise of the “Handbook of 
Poetry,” a compliment of the “back-handed” kind must now be 
paid it. Mr, Carpenter's good taste carries him into extremes, He 
is hypercritical; and, to convince him of this, he shall be shown one 
of his own blunders. He is very particular about the accentuation 
of whole lines, maintaining that pes gener | lines should have 
each corresponding syllable saddled with exactly the same stress, 
Here is his example of a verse faulty in this respect :— 

These are my own loved native hills, 
Verdant, and bright, and green ; 
And dearly my footsteps love to roam 
Each old familiar scene. 
“Neither of these lines agrees with its corresponding line. You 
get verdant against ‘each old,’ and ‘and dearly’ against ‘these 
are, All the harmony of the verse is destroyed by the lame feet.” 
True enough, as to fact: but many great poets—Longfellow, for 
instance—would pass by such criticism with a smile, The real 
fault in the verse is that verdant and green mean precisely the 
same thing. Now for a specimen of Mr, Carpenter's own corre- 
sponding accentuation. He very properly objects to heart and art 
as rhyme, and gives some lines by the Irish poet Thomas Davis :— 
Why should I not take her into my heart ? 
She has not a morsel of guile or art, &c. 


Mr. Carpenter amends this, but alters the sense; and then is 
“ nearer to the original, but less poetical,” in the following :— 


| 


Why should I not take her into my heart ? 

Not a morsel of guile could her own impart, 

So much for accentuation, We have “into” matching with 
“could her own”! The words “ coud hers impart” would have 
done nicely, But, trifles aside, the book will be found of 
to students, 


use 


The Rule of the Road at Sea, or the Steering and Sailing Rules, 
Papers published in the Leonomist, And the Loss of Life at Sea, 
by WILLIAM Stinting Lacon, London: Harrison, * 

The disaster to the Leichhardt at the mouth of the Thames, the 
other day, will no doubt lead to au official investigation; and we 
shall have, of course, a great deal said about the “rule of the road 
at sea’ and cognate topics ; and, though that occurrence may not 
turn out to have been at all attributable to any defect in the rules 
or misunderstanding of their meaning, it seems pretty clear that 
the code of law that is supposed at present to regulate the navi- 
gation of ships at sea and in rivers and roadways is not by any 
means 80 Correct or so clear as it ought to be. Mere landsmen 
as we are, we cannot, of course, pretend to be conversant with this 
most important subject; but, if we may place reliance on the 
statements of the writer of this pamphlet, which principally consists 
of a reprint of certain articles that have appeared in the columns 
of the Economist newspaper, there are grave defects in the rules 
now in force for the guidance of captains and pilots, The rules, 
it seems, are unsound in essential particulars ; they contain a great 
deal of unnecessary verbiage; the terms used are ambiguous, and 
various and discordant interpretations are put upon them, The 
result is, according to this writer, that no shipmaster or pilot 
knows exactly what he ought to do in certain emergencies, and 
that life and property wre consequently in continual danger. If 
all this be true, it is certainly ligh time that the whole question 
should be carefully looked into, and its dete us a writer quoted 
in this pamphlet says, “grasped with a firm hand, openly and 
boldly,” and not, a3 the Board of Trade are alleged to be doing, 
“secretly and weakly.” We believe that Mr. Gray, of that board, 
has devoted much attention to the subject, and ‘has done a good 
deal to elucidate the mysteries of the “rule of the road at sea ;” 
and we trust that he and others will not relax their efforts till 
they have elaborated a really sound, clear, and easily-understood 
code of laws and system of signals for the guidance ot mariners. 


Will Adamy, the First Englishman in Japan, A Romantic Biography. 
By WILLIAM Datron, London: Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 
This interesting book has already enjoyed extensive popularity, 
and, just as wealth breeds wealth, its popularity will increase, 
edition by edition. Mr, Dalton's groundwork is genuine history, 
upon which he plants much that might have happened, and so 
makes up a story rather than a biography, Readers who are very 
particular will easily draw the distinctions between fact and ima- 
gination, and their consciences may be at rest; but, indeed, no 
such nervous trouble need be taken, Mr. Dalton reminds us that, 
even uctil some time after the death of Will Adams, about 1620, 
Japan Was an open country, and that contemporary accounts of it 
may therefore be trusted, The general idea, and it is not a very 
creditable idea, is that nobody knew anything about Japan until 
some Premier's “aggressive policy” (as they used to say of 
Paimerston) or some uneaten missionary’s madness led to British 
interference. Abyssinia was supposed to be unknown, despite 
Mansfield Parkyns; but, when our troops got there, they found 
even some of Bruce’s wildest accounts to be quite correct, Japan 
two hundred and fifty years ago seems wonderfully like the Japan 
of to-day, Evidently it is like the Bourbons : it has learnt nothing 
good and forgotten nothing bad, Handsomely printed, illustrated, 

and bound, Mr, Dalton’s book is sure to find continued favour, 


Flosculi Literarum; or, Gems from the Poetry of all Time. 
Faithfully rendered into English Verse by JoHN GronuR 
HarpinG, London: Effingham Wilson. 


Here is a little volume, stamped by the patronage of Mr. 
Gladstone, containing jems of poetry of all time and all countries, 
Hower, Virgil, Dante, and poets of Germany, Spain, &ec., have 
little pieces or selected passages translated in the spirit of a true 
poet. Some of these passages have strong charms for the lovers 
of philology. It is strange and amusing to see how the opening 
of Dante's “Inferno” changes, and yet, in some way, remains 
always much the same, Mr, Harding gives it in blank verse, and 
very faithfully, reminding us somewhat of Dr, Carlyle’s literal 
translation in prose. There is enough in the volume to make 
students more studious; and, perhaps, to induce some thoughtful 
minds to leave off the culture of acrostics and take to “far 
higher and far more nobler game,” 


THE ENGRAVING from Charles Mercier's picture of the King of the 
Belgians, which was announced as a special “prize of honour” at the 
recent Tir-National in Belgium, was the gift of Colonel J. H. Chambers, 
who is well known as the intimate friend of General Garibaldi. 

TUE Pork is stated to have recently intimated to a distinguished Roman 
Catholic English Peer that Archbishop Manning and Bishop Ullathorne 
would soon receive the Cardinal's hat, and that the Scottish hierarchy is 
about to be restored, with the Right Rev. James Laird Patterson, sometime 
Curate of St, Thomas the Martyr, Oxford, as Archbishop of Glasgow and 
Primate of All Scotland. 

HoOsrital SUNDAY AT BIRMINGHAM.—It is customary at Birmingham 
to set apart one Sunday in the year for making a general collection at all 
the churches and chapels in aid of the charitable institutions of the town, 
each of which participates in turn. Last Sunday was devoted to this 
object ; the amount collecced was £3500, which will this year be handed 
over to the General Hospital. ‘lhe amount in this way obtained since the 
scheme was first carried out, in 1859, is about £37,000. 

THB GOVERNMENT has just held a preliminary inquiry at Exeter into 
the extent to which women are employed in agriculture. Amongst the 
representatives of the landed interest who gave evidence strong objections 
were expressed to Parliamentary interference in this matter, as well as in 
that of compulsory education, Karl Fortescue, the president of the 
Devonshire Chamber of Agriculture, expressed his opinion that no child 
should be sent out to earn a livelihood before the age of ten years, It was 
stated that the number of women employed on agricultural labour shows an 
annual diminution. 

NEW LINE OF OMNIBUSES.—On Monday morning the London General 
Omnibus Company started a new line of omnibuses from Shoreditch to ply 
to certain parts of the metropolis at cheap rates. The omnibuses, which 
are new and commodious, are called the ** Royal Blue,” start from the Great 
Eastern Railway terminus every five minutes, taking passengers to the new 
market, Smithfield, at twopence, to Chancery-lane at threepence, and to St. 
Martin’s-lane at fourpence each. New lines of omnibuses in other parts of 
the metropolis, at cheap rates, are spoken of as likely soon to be started, 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH is now making his triennial visitation, 
and, in dealing with the Irish Church question, his Grace expressed his 
opinion that it was impossible to secure efficiency at a less sum than 
£580,000, the net revenues of the Church, as stated in the Commission, 
He denied that it was an overgrown establishment, and maintained that 
no abuse now existed which was chargeable to the conduct of its ministers, 
In any legislation which may follow the report of the Commission, his 
Grace hoped that there would be no reduction in the number of the Bishops, 

GOVERNMENT APPOINTMENTS.—After having remained vacant several 
weeks, the Chancellorship of the Duchy of Lancaster has been conferred 
upon Colonel Taylor, the active chief whip of the Conservative party. 
Colonel Taylor is fifty-six years of age, and has sat for the county of Dublin 
since 1841, In the Earl of Derby’s Government of 1858 he was the Irish 
Lord of the Treasury, and on the formation of the present Ministry,in July, 
1866, he received the more important appointment of Patronage Secretary, 
He is succeeded in that post by the Hon. Gerard Noel, who has hitherto 
discharged the duties of Lord of the Treasury. Mr. Noel is one of the 
members for the county of Rutland, which he has represented for twenty- 
one years. 

FoUR GENTLEMEN AND A SEAMAN, who had been from Guernsey on a 
trip to the Island of Sark about ten days ago, were seen to leave the latter 
place at about five in the evening, in a gig belonging to the harbour works, 
in which they had made the trip in the morning, and have never been 
heard of since, The weather was squally, and no doubt is entertained as 
to their having been capsizei and drowned. One was a London merchant, 
named Pillcher ; two were brothers, Walter and Agnew Gifford, engineers ; 
a fourth was Dr. Gatehouse, a medical gentleman of Sark, and the fifth 
the keeper of a lighthouse on the coast, Four of the deceased leave widows 
and children, 
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DEMONSTRATION IN ALBXANDRIA AFTER THE ALLEGED ATTEMPT TO ASSASSINATE THE VICEROY OF EGYPT. 
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ALLEGED 


ATTEMPT ON THE LIFE OF 
THE VICEROY OF EGYPT. 

Our readers are probably already 
acquainted with some of the par- 
ticulars of the recent alleged 
attempt on the life of the Viceroy 
of Egypt, and our Engraving re- 
presents the demonstration made 
by the people at his happy escape 
from the treacherous outrage. 
His Highness disembarked at 
Alexandria last month, after his 
journey from Constantinople, and 
the city was prepared with 
splendid decorations and __ bril- 
hiantly illuminated in his honour, 
It was in the evening, while he 
was passing through the strects 
to witness this spectacle, that 
two projectiles were thrown into 
his carriage from the second- 
floor window of the Café de 
VEurope. One of them hung on 
the splash-board and the other 
was afterwards found at a little 
distance. They were copper balls 
of considerable weight and about 
3 inches in diameter, and bristled 
with iron spikes, which were 
thought to be the heads of 
arrows of the Soudan. According 
to the orders of the Viceroy, who 
did not wish to interrupt the fCtes, 
there was no very close search 
made for the attempted assassins, 
aud three days elapsed before the 
details of the outrage became 
generally known. In the mean 
time the Consuls and other high 
officials visited Abassyeh to con- 
gratulate his Highness on his 
escape, After this many of the 
European military oflicers also 
visited the Viceregal palace, aud 
a reception subsequently took 
place at the kiosque of Abassyeh, 
The old palace of Abbas Pacha 
is now converted into a barrack, 
and built on the edge of the sand 
on the outskirts of Cairo ; and at 
a short distance to the east is the 
kiosque inhabited by Ismael 
Pacha. Before this buildiny, 
whose architectural beauties are 
admirably in accordance with 
the scene, were arrayed 6000 
men of all regiments, va- 
riously armed; and ther ap- 
plause, mingled with that of the 
people, sounded in the silence 
of the desert like one single 
mighty voice, and must have 
been gratifying to the Viceroy 
as an expression of loyalty and 
attachment to his person, At 
the reception two addresses were 
read, one by Cherif Pacha, Pre- 
sident of the Council; the other 
by Colonel Mircher, chief of the 
French military contingent, The 
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VRESBNTATION OF FLAGS BY THE ITALIAN COMMITTEE TO THE REVOLUTIONARY JUNTA OF BARCELONA.-—-seB Pach 2i7, 


Viceroy replied in a few words, 
spoken with considerable emo- 
tion, after which he mounted his 
horse and passed in review the 
regiments encamped at Abassyeh. 

Such is the account given of 
the affair ; but it is proper to add 
that a letter published in a 
London daily journal the other 
day, denies in toto that any 
ig whatever was made upon 
the Viceroy’s life, and declares 
that the whole story was invented 
by certain parties who wished 
for an excuse to get up a demon- 
stration of their loyalty to his 
Highness’s person and govern- 
ment, 


MR. FREDERIC H. COWEN, 
THE YOUNG PIANIST AND 
COMPOSER. 


WE publish this week the Por- 
trait of Mr. Frederic H. Cowen, 
a@ promising young musician, 
whose concert at Dudley House, 
on June 24 last, was one of the 
leading features of the season. 

Mr. Cowen was born in King- 
ston, Jamaica, on Jan. 29, 1852, 
and is therefore only now in his 
seventeenth year, At the age of 
four he exhibited a decided ear 
for music, imitating readily on 
the pianoforte any tunes that he 
heard played ; and before he was 
six years old he composed a set. 
of waltzes, although incapable of 
writing them down. These were 
followed by many other tuneful 
productions; and ere he was 
eight years old he composed an 
Operetta, entitled “ Garibaldi ; 
or, The Rival Patriots,” which 
was published. This little 
operetta is remarkable for the 
number of melodies emanating 
from so youthful a mind. In 
1860 Master Cowen was placed 
under the tutelage of Mr. Jules 
Benedict for the pianoforte and 
of Mr, Goes for harmony, 

He played for the first time in 
public at a matinée given by 
himself in the Ooncert-Room of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre in Decem- 
ber, 1863, and has done so occa- 
sionally up to the present time. 
In 1865 he entered the Conserva- 
torium at Leipsic, pursuing bis 
studies to the entire approbation 
of the chief masters, Hauptmann 
and Mo:cheles, 

The studies in Leipsic have 
been followed by a course, during 
last’ winter, at Berlin, where he 
had the honour of playing before 
the Crown Princess of Prussia 
(Princess Royal of England), who 
bestowed much praise on his 
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At his last concert at Dudley House 
the principal features were his fantasia sonata for pianotorte 
and his trio for violin, violoncello, and pianoforte, of which leading 
musical critics have spoken in terms of high praise. 

Mr. Cowen possesses great love for his art, and is ambitious rather 
of being a composer than a performer on the pianoforte, over 
which instrument, however, he possesses great mastery. He is 
still pursuing his studies, 


playing ard compositions, 


OBITUARY. 

Tus AncubisHor or CaANTERBUKY.—We announce with great 
regret the death, which took place at Addington Park at an early 
hour on Wednesday morning, of his Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. The event had been anticipated for some hours. The deceased 
prelate was the fifth son of the late John Longley, Esq., Recorder of 
Rochester, and was born in 1794, and educated at Westminster and 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he distinguished himself as a first 
class in classics. He was afterwards college tutor, Censor, and 
public examiner ; Perpetual Curate of Cowley, Oxon, in 1823 ; and 
Rector of West [ytherley, Hants, from 1827 to 1829), when he was 
elected Master of Harrow School, He remained at this post till he 
was appointed the first Bishop of Ripon, in 1836, This see he held 
for twenty years, at the close of which period he was translated 
to Durham; thence to York, in 1860, on the death « f 
Archbishop Musgrave ; and, on the death of Archbishop Sumner, 
in 1862, to Canterbury, His Grace was Primate of all England. 
He was Visitor of All Souls’ and Merton Colleges, Oxford ; of 
Harrow School, Dulwich College, and King’s College, London ; 
Visitor aud Wlector of Ss, Augustine's College, Canterbury ; patron 
of King's College, Nova Scotia ; Governor of the Charterhouse, and a 
principal trustee of the British Museum. The late prelate graduated 
B.A. in 1815, M.A. in 1817, and D.D, ix 1829. The see 1s of the 
annual value of £15,000, and the patronage consists of 183 livings, 
as well as the two archdeaconries of Canterbury and Maidstone 
(each endowed with a canonry) and the six cathedral preacher- 
ships. The Archbishop married, in 1831, the Hon. Caroline 
Sophia Parnell, daughter of the first Baron Congleton, who died 
in 1858, He leaves three sons and three daughters. 

Tun Dowacer Ducuxss or SvuTHERLAND.—Very many of 
our readers will learn with great regret the death of one 
of the most widely-known and most widely-popular mem- 
bers of the aristocracy, the Dowager Duchess of Sutherland, 
She died, at one o'clock on Tuesday morning, at Stafford House, 
St. James’s. Her Grace, who had recently completed the sixty- 
second year of her age, was the third daughter of George, sixth 
Earl of Carlisle, K.G., &e., by Lady Georgiana Dorothy Cavendish, 
eldest daughter of William, fifth Duke of Devonshire, and was born 
May 21, 1806, In 1823, at the age of seventeen, shortly after her 
presentation at the Court of George IV., she married Karl Gower, 
eldest son of the Marquis of Stafford, by his marriage with the 
Countess of Sutherland, a Peeress in her own right, and the heiress, 
or rather the owner, of the largest landed property to the north of the 
Tweed, Karl Gower's father was afterwards created Duke of 
Sutherland ; and in 1833 the husband of the lady just deceased 
succeeded to the dueal title and its magnificent estates in Scotland 
and Staffordshire, to which he afterwards added by purchase the 
noble estate of Cliefden, in Buckinghamshire. From a very early 

eriod her Grace became an intimate and personal friend of her 

Gajesty, who chose her as her Mistress of the Robes soon after her 
accession. This post her Grace occupied under all the Liberal Ad- 
ministrations which have been in power since that time down to 
the death of ber husband, in 1861, The late Duchess devoted 
much of her attention to architecture and horticulture; but it 
is not only as # leader of the world of taste and fashion, 
but also as a philanthropist, that her name will be long remem- 
bered; for many a project for the relief of distress among the 
poorer classes of the metropolis and the country at large, and more 
especially among her own sex, has been initiated at meetings held 
under her auspices at Stafford House. Few, indeed, will have for- 
gotten the meeting held there in 1853, and the manifesto signed 
and issued thence by English ladies, addressed to their American 
sisters, in deprecation of American slavery. Constantly about the 
person of her Majesty in the most confidential and exalted relation 
in which a lady can well stand to Boyes, her Grace was admitted 
by her Sovereign to a friendship so close and personal that, on the 
death of the Prince Consort, she was the one guest at Windsor 
Castle in whose company the Queen spent the first weeks of her 
sorrow and seclusion, 

By her late husband the Dowager Duchess of Sutherland became 
the mother of the present Duke, and also ef ten other children. 
Her second son is an officer of the Life Guards; her third son 
represents thé county of Sutherland, Of her daughters, the 
eldest is Duchess of Argyll; the second is married to Lord 
Blantyre; the third is the wife of the eldest son of the Duke of 
Leinster, and will probably one day, therefore, wear the coronet of 
a Dachess; and the fourth, Lady Constance, is married to Karl 
Grosvenor, the heir of the wealthy Marquisate of Westminster, 
Shortly before her death the Duchess had the pleasure of seeing 
her granddaughter, Lady Edith Campbell, affianced to Lord Percy, 
the heir of the Duke of Northumberland, 


THE LATE GALE. 


‘Tuk effects of the gale of Friday and Saturday last week have, 
as usual, been most disastrous on the coast ; but the most distress- 
ing wreck of ali was that of the Government lighter Devon, which 
was wrecked on the Brissons Rocks, off the Land’s End, about two 
o'clock on Friday morning, Oct. 23, when sixteen out of seventeen 
persons on board, including one woman and two children, unhappily 
perished ; but the rescue of this one man was probably the noblest 
service ever performed by a life-boat, With the dawn of the day 
the wreckage was observed all round the coast, On the rocks, when 
daylight appeared, there was seen a poor fellow thoroughly 
benumbed and almost paralysed with cold. Immediately a mes- 
senger was sent for the Sennen life-boat, The Cousins William and 
Mary Anne of Bideford, belonging to the National Life-boat Insti- 
tution, which was promptly manned by M, Nicholas (her gallant 
coxswain), 8, Morrison (of the coastgnard), and twelve other brave 
men, They pulled away in the face of a tremendous surf rolling 
in from the broad Atlantic. At last they succeeded in approachin 
the rocks, but it was almost an hour before the poor fellow could 
be roused to avail himself of the offered means for his rescue, 
That rescue, however, required the utmost skill on the part 
of the man who had to fire the rocket apparatus from the 
life-boat; for, in the event of anything going wrong with the 

apparatus, the lives of some of the life-boats’ crew themselves 
might perhaps have been sacrificed, The rocket, however, was 
fired with great precision, and thus a line was conveyed to the 
poor sailor, whose name was George Davis, who was afterwards 
safely got into the life-boat. The barque Betsy and Louise, from 
Hamburg, went ashore in St, Andrew's Bay during the gale on 
Saturday. The crew of the wreck were happily rescued by the 
Mary Hartley life-boat of the institution, stationed at Broughty 
Ferry, near Dundee. The Caistor life-boat, the Birmingham No. 2 
belonging to the institution, also went off to the rescue of the 
crew of the steamer Ganges, on Friday night last. The whole of 
the crew got into the life-boat, making fifty-three men on board 
the boat, The Great Yarmouth life-boat, the Mark Lane, also put 
off during a gale of wind on Sunday, and brought ashore from a 
screw-collier in the roads the crew of the Francis, of Shields, laden 
with coals, which had sunk off the Galloper. The Padstow life- 
boat of the institution, the Albert Edward, also rendered valuable 
assistance on Saturday last to the steamer Augusta, of Bristol, 
which had stranded on the Doom Bar, The vessel, with the aid 
of hawsers from the shore, was ultimately got off the bank and 
into the barbour, without being much damaged, The Montrose 
life-hoat likewise went out on Saturday, and rescued from the 
rigging the crew of the Aberdeen schooner Dahlia, which, while 
attempting to enter the South Esk at Montrose, went on the bank, 


THE BEDFORDSHIRE STRAW-PLAITERS. 
TueEnk is much distress, it seems, among the straw plaiters and 
sewers of Bedfordshire, Hertfordshire, Bucks, c., Just now, 1n con- 
sequence of the paucity of demand for the product of their labour 
caused by the prevailing style of female head-dress. But this dis- 
tress differs in one respect from most visitations of a similar 
character in the English manufacturing districts; it is confined 
almost exclusively to females and children. The extent to which 
children have been employed, and the conditions of their employ- 
ment generally, were little known to the public until the labours 
of the Children’s Employment Commission disclosed the painful 
fact that in Bedfordshire the evils of child-labour were being per- 
petrated in their worst and least excusable form. To such an 
extent had the practice been carried, that there were not wanting 
persons to declare that the occurrence of a period of distress, such 
as the present, which should have the effect of reducing the de- 
mand for child-labour, would ultimately, for that very reason, be 
found productive of good moral and social results, The introduc- 
tion of the Workshops Regulation Act was expected to do some- 
thing in the way of mitigating the evil, but even in the towns it 
has not yet had anything like a fair trial, having commenced opera- 
tions at aperiod when, the demand forchild-labour having slackened, 
there appeared little disposition to violate its regulations, Should 
trade, however, revive, it will be otherwise, and nowhere more than 
in Bedfordshire will the vigilance of those intrusted with the en- 
forcement of the Act be needed for the purpose of preventing 1ts 
becoming practically a dead letter. The number of children em- 
ployed under the age of thirteen ranges from 500 to bye 
although competent persons express their belief that the rea 
number is considerably higher, especially if the strawplait-workers 
under five years of age be included. It is very painful to consider 
the extremely early age at which the little ones are called upon to 
commence their life of labour. “I have seen,” says Mr. White, 
assistant commissioner, “ children of only three years old—indeed, 
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| wife and children thus earn much more than the husband, who if | 
be an agricultural labourer, seldom obtains more than 10s, or lie oe 
week, 93, being nearer the mark in the poorer villages, The yp, ue 
results are what might be expecied. Mr. C, Knight who visin, 
the district some few years since, could not resist comment een 
the large proportion of illegitimate births among the plaiting »., fe 
lation, “It is not poverty which leads to crime in these aes 
says Mr, Knight, “nor can there be any reasonable cause of ee 2 
rality in this particular occupation, It is that these untend 4 
females have a low standard of excellence, that their minds ah 
wholly uncultivated, that an absurd rivalry in dress takes the ine 
of that endeavour at mental improvement which so rew me He 
distinguishes the factory-girls of America,” cee 
The Rev. John Clegg states, unconsciously corroborating \- 
Knight, that “vast numbers of young men and women are ‘to t : 
seen and heard loitering about the lanes at night and on Suud is, 
Their morals are at a very low ebb, A large average of fhe 
women have illegitimate children, and some at such an early see 
as quite to startle even those who are at home in criminal 
statistics.” Mr, William Horley says “the girls and lads get at 
together with their plaiting into the fields, and they have no in. 
struction or means of amusing themselves, such as newspapers, (¢ 
This is especially the case in the smaller villages, where the ae 
portion of illegitimate births is the highest.” The average number 
of illegitimate births is 10 per cent, the average percentage for {ho 
whole of England being 6.0, The average rate in Bedfordshire ; 
8.2. In Middlesex it is 3.8, The introduction of the Workshop. 
Regulation Act may in time be productive of much social ee 
moral good, but at present its enactments seem to be comp ' ly 
disregarded in the villages; its clauses being defeated by usc 
children being kept to do the plait at home. Some of the schovl 
are stated never to have been visited; in others the inspect» 
has found, during his visit, the necessary ¢ nd tions 
complied with, but no sooner has he left the village than 
the plait school has again become crowded with children, 
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one between two and three red old—set to work ; and it is stated 
by several witnesses that children usually begin plaiting at four 
years old, and some younger, namely, three years and a half.” Boys 
are brought up to plaiting as well as girls, and continue at it 
usually ouly until they are of suflicient age to obtain more suitable 
employment, The total number of strawplait-workers of all ages 
in England and Wales is 29,907 ; so that the child plaiters of the 
Bedfordshire district form more than a fifth part of the whole 
number of workers, adults and children, in the two countries. 
Other materials than straw, such as horsehair, wood, &e., are also 
used in making bonnets; but in the working of these child-labour 
is not much employed. 

The children are taught in what are termed “ plait-schools,” of 
which one or two are to be found in every village, These schools 
have been brought nominally within the influeuce of the Work- 
shops Regulation Act; bat, owing to the manner in which the 
villages are scattered over the district, and the reluctance of the 
villagers to furnish information, the work of the official inspectors 
is considerably increased, and sometimes rendered ineffectual. The 
generally crowded state of the plait-schools has long formed one 
of the worst features of the system. The school is usually a small 
cottage room, possessing neither proper light nor ventilation, even 
for a small family. Yet into such places children have been 
crowded together like sheep in an Islington pen, er, as a local 
a rageed observed, “as close as herrings in a barrel.” Mr, 
White, describing such a place, says:—“In a room little more 
than 10} ft, square, and between six and seven feet high, the 
number of children attending on the day of my visit was forty- 
one, and there have been sixty. The air-space would be 18} cubic 
feet for each of the forty-two persons, or, with the larger number, 
only 124 for each, or less than half what a child would have if 
shut up in a box three feet each way.” In some places the rooms 
are so closely filled that in winter the fires cannot be lighted, To 
remedy this, and protect themselves from cold, the children have 
small pots of earthenware or tin, containing bits of wood or coal, 
which they keep in their laps while at work. A room filled with 
children under such conditions cannot be otherwise than un- 
healthy, Many of the plait-schools are infant schools as well, the 
mistresses taking charge of infants from one year and upwards, 
while the mothers are busy at plaiting or sewing. In one such 
school Mr, White beheld an infant of a year and a half fingering 
straw in a straw plait from the force of imitation, and as a means 
of keeping it quiet, but, of course, not forming any plait. Beyond 
learning a few hymns, the children obtain no mental instruction 
in these schools, the mistresses—generally old women—being often 
fully as illiterate as are the children, The educational results of 
the system are most deplorable. The Rev, 0. J, Robinson, one of 
the inspectors of elementary schools, in his report for 1867, recently 
published, says: “ In parishes where straw-plaiting is the common 
occupation, girls are removed from the infant school as soon as 
they can hold the straws, and are sent to a plaiting-school for a 
year or two, or are kept at home to learn the plait.” Again, 
“‘ Nothing is so fatal to the school attendance of boys as employ- 
ment in connection with the cultivation of the land, except it be, 
where it prevails amongst both sexes, the plaiting of straw, 
which, it is alleged, must be learned at a very early age.” The 
Rev. John Clegg, Vicar of Toddington, in a letter written in 1864, 
states that, ‘“ Whenever there is a great demand for plait, every 
child that can plait is made to do so,” Nor has the tendency to 
employ child-labour exhibited any decrease; on the contrary, the 
Rev, ©. J. Robinson, speaking of a district including numerous 
straw-plaiting villages, says:—“ The school registers show that 
year by year the age of the elder children becomes lower, and their 
attendance is broken by more constant interruptions.” In fact, it 
is only during periods of trade depression, such as at the present, 
ergy e children have a chance of procuring any school education 
at all, 

The school hours are generally from eight a.m, till twelve, and 
from one p.m. till five. During the winter there are evening 
schools, at which the elder children work from six p.m, till nine. 
In busy times the children sometimes work much later—until 
eleven p.m., or even one a.m. The youngest children earn very 
little at plaiting. The — pay the schoolmistress 3d, per week 
for each child, Some of the little children soon learn to earn from 
1s, 6d, to 8s. per week, They take the straw with them to the 
school, returning it in a plaited form to their parents, who sell it 
at Luton, Dunstable, or Albans. Of every shilling earned by 
the child the straw costs 3d. The youngest children are some- 
times employed in clipping the plait. They have little scissors 
fastened by strings to the waist. At Houghton Regis Mr, White 
saw a little girl between two and three years old clipping the loose 
straws off the plait. With her was another, just turned three, who 
could clip ten yards of plait per day, It is not always easy to 
teach the poor little ones to clip or plait properly, and the stick, a 
cane about a yard in length, is sometimes freely used, A school- 
mistress at Northchurch, showing Mr, White a little boy 
eight, observed he was the worst child she had, and wanted “ the 
stick very often.” “If he has not done his proper work I keep 
him from dinner, and he has to eat it here.’’ fhe child had been 
with her four years, ‘The stick has been less and less used 
of late years, Sore mouths are common among the children, 
the excoriations being occasioned by the habit of drawing 
the cut straw through the mouth before laiting it. 
Sometimes the children cut their fingers while splitting 
the straw, and even while plaiting. When the children reach the 
ages of thirteen or fourteen they commence plaiting on their 
own account, paying their friends 3s. or 4s, per week for board. 
Tuey seldom learn anything else, except sewing the plait, and 

when a season of depression arrives they are unable to turn their 
attention to anything else, not even to domesticservice, A gentle- 
man well acquainted with this class states that “the plaiters are 
untidy women, though such fine girls in dress, and pt ss neglect 
their domestic duties, such as washing, mending, ke. [ seé, on 
going into their cottages, that they are not the tiaiest people ” Th 
good times the children earn from 1s, 6d. to 3s. per week each the 
eldex ones about Us, to ds, aud the wife from 8s, Yo 12s, so that the 


The general opinion amongst the more thoughtful and intelligent 
residents of the district is that advantage ought to be taken oft as 
resent distress for the purpose of putting an end to the child. 
i system in Bedfordshire, Were the 6000 or T00U child 
plaiters sent to school instead of being kept standing in the labour 
market, the other and older workers would find their chances of 
procuring employment greatly increased, Unfortunately, the 
plaiters do not see the matter in this light. Like the Spitalfields 
weavers, the worse their trade becomes, the more hands they wish 
to bring up to follow it. Whatever measures of relief way be 
devised for the unemployed plaiters, these facts should not be lost 
sight of. ‘The interests of the children are quite as important a 
are those of the parents, and if the straw-plaiters of Bedfordshire 
are really desirous of gaining the sympathy of their felluw- 
countrymen, they must lend their assistance in abolishing one vo} 
the most pernicious, demoralising, and cruel forms of infant slavery 
which has ever existed in a country presuming to call itseii 
civilised,—Daily News, 


RAILWAYS AND THE PUBLIC. 

WE have much pleasure in publishing the accompanying letters, 
as all information on the important subject to which they refer 
is valuable :-— 

STATE APPROPRIATION OF RAILWAYS, 
(To the Editor of the AULUSTRATED TIMEs.) 
London, Oct. 24, 1868, 

Simn,—In your very just remarks upon the proposed appropriation of 
railways by the State, and reduction of fares, you notice the schemes oi 
Mr. Brandon, Mr. Williams, &c., but you overlook the circumstance that I 
also have proposed, in the columns of the Morning .tdvertiser and Morning 
Star, w safer and more popular table of fares than cither of the ubove 
gentlemen, Mr, Brandon’s scale of 3d., 6d., and 1s. 1 think would be 
objected to by the short-distance passengers as unfair; and for loug 
distances, with all due deference, I have submitted that to commence with 
the charge would be insullicient, except perhaps between the great centres 
of commerce, 

My proposal meets local, general, and pleasure traffic, and is as follows :— 


lst Class, 2nd Class, ra Cinss, 

. Sa 8. da. od: 
Not exceeding five miles from any station 0 38 0 2 01 
Kixceeding five and up to fifteen os 0 6 0 4 0 2 
Fifteen to one hundred miles .. oe 1 6 1 0 0 6 
One hundred to two hundred miles ee 20 16 ee) 
Two hundred to three hundred miles... 2 6 2 0 1 0 
Any distance beyond .. oe ee 3.0 2 6 l 6 


A scale like this at first going off would not only be satisfactory to the 
general public, but would aiso, | submit, make it a safe investment of the 
public funds. 1t would increase railway travelling to an enormous extent 
ber cause a renewed activity for rolling-stock, plant, and exura lines o 
rails. 

Years ago, in the columns of the Daily News, I advocated better accom- 
modation and lower fares; but railway companies turned a deaf ear, in 
their pride, and refused to iisten to my appeals for justice. Now they have 
come to judgment before an indignant public, and their power is doomed to 
pass out of their hands, Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

EAGLE Ev. 


(To the Editer of the ILLUSTRATED TIMES.) 
Oct. 26, 1868. 

Sim,—In your leader of Saturday last, on the connection of railways with 
the State, you review several schemes for reducing and regulating the fare 
of passengers. Among others a * graduated” ecale is noticed, aud also a 
proposal to convey passengers for a fixed charge “irrespective of distance.” 

The Midland Great Western Railway Company of Ireland have recenUy 
adopted a scale for the conveyance of parcels, graduated on tbe basis of 
weight, but * irrespective of distance,” 

In my new edition of * Railway Business and Accounts” I suggest a 
similar scale of merchandise rates, ** based on mileage.” 

As it would hardly be considered expediemt to convey either goods or 
passengers “irrespective of distance,” 1 would suggest that a graduated 
scale be adopted for both, should the State take charge of the lines. The 
scale for merchandise referred to above would be a very equitable one 50 
far as the mileage is concerned; but, in order to reduce the number of 
rates, and so simplify the arrangements, the limits to distance might be 
extended, 

By inserting this in your next impression you will oblige your obedient 
servant, 8. B. SKELLUKS. 


PRINCE NAPOLEON, but just back from Italy, is about, it is said, to 
start for London. The Wandering Jew sort of life which the Emperor's 
cousin has been leading for a long time, without any apparent resul\, hus 
suggested the canard in the (Faulvis that the Prince has made a bet of & 
goiden velocipede that he will travel more miles in a year than M. Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, 

MaRPORI, it is said, is an Italian ; but the Italians do not appear to be 
very proud of him. He isa mark for the witticisms of the satiri-ts who 
write in the small journals of Florence, When some of the jests upon Lim 
were repeated before Victor Bumanuel, he remarked, ‘That gallant has 
done us good service in getting Queen Isabella dethroned. The Po 
| 3 but, mauvais sujet though he be, he is an excellent subject 

Ss. 

No Ersom DERBY IN 1869.—“ Vigilant,” of the Sportsman, states ob 
what is considered “excellent authority,” that there is just a chance that 
there will be no Epsom Derby for the next two years. He says: —“ Jt 
Sppears that all that part of the Derby course which extends irom 
Tattenham-corner to the furzes, near the starting-post for the City and 
Suburban, is included in the Six-Mile Hill purchased from Mr. Carew by 
Mr. Studd, This portion was let by Mr. Carew to the proprietors of tie 
Grand Stand on yoy tenancy at £300 a year, Mr. Studd, who came 
into possession of the property last November, would nou renew there 
terms, but offered to give a twenty years’ lease of the property at £10) 
per annum. This proposal the Grand Stand Committee stigmatised as 
extortion, and they at once proceeded to lay out a new course, It has now 
been found that this new course cannot be made available unlc 
Grand Stand is removed, and even then there would necessarily be such 4 
dangerous curve beyond Tattenham-corner as no prudent jockey would risk 
his neck over, The committee of management are thus left in a rare 
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quandary, for although they have not come to any terms with Mr. Studd, 
they have advertised that the races will be run over his property as here to~ 
fore ; and this has so incensed him, that he now declares that they il 
not hold any races ou his grounds, no matter What terms they may oiler, 
and therefore for the present proceedings are at a deadlock, Should Mr. 


Studd remain obdurate, ali the entries will have to be eancelled, 
hominations would be void if the race were to be run on 
the advertised course, the conditions expressly saying, * the last mile aud # 
half, to be run on tue new course,’ ” 
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Sclfe—* Next time they stop you, tell them you 
know me.” Applicant—* Can't [ have a summons 
against the policeman?” Mr, Selfe— No; what 
occurred was in the ordinary exercise of his duty. 
Respectable people are subject to this sort of 


POLICE. 
Posr-Orvrics Onpens, — A well- 
manly-looking young Frenchman, 
said to have 


PALsiFy ing 


dressed, gentle looking : 
who gave his name F, Piani, but is 


: various es and titles, as Otto von , ry : , . 
passed Le Chevali ag Roucould. ‘Rabrand -de thing.” ‘The magistrate then inquired iuto her 
Behr, le Chevalie c ’ ciicumstances, and, finding her in great need, |7 


que, &c., and whose real name and description 
eyed to be le Chevalier Richard Hugo Otto de 
Foucould, late officer in oth Regiment of Hussars, 
in the French army, was bronght up at Bow- 
street, in custody of Sergeant Palmer of the 
detective force, upon a warrant charging him wil h 
“forging, altering, and uttering @ Post-Otlice 
order.” Though the warrant only specified one 
order, it was understood that many other charges 
of a similar nature would be preferred against 
him, and that he had carried on an extensive 
system of obtaining Post- Office orders for smal! 
sums, obliterating the figures by means of some 
chemical preparation, and Inserting larger amount s. 
Mr. Ashurst, from the Post-Office solicitors’ office, 
conducted the prosecution ; Mr. Edmund Yates 
also attended to watch the case. 

Mr. Ashurst said he should on the present occa- 
sion only enter into one of the charges agaiust the 
prisoner, and should then apply for a remand to 
cive time to obtain the attendance of the wit- 
pesses in the other cases, It appeared that on 
Saturday, Aug. 22, the prisoner went to the Money- 
Order Office in Great Dover-street, aud obtained a 
money order for 2s, 6d., for which he paid the 
nmount and the usual fee, The same afternoon he 
went to a person named Gibson, residing at 
Brompton, and offered to take lodgings in his 
house. He told Gibson that his name was De 
Vignet, and that he was an oflicer in the French 
army, absent on leave, He said he was short of 
money and could not pay a small balance of rent 
at his late lodgings, which must be discharged 
before he could remove his luggage, and he per- 
suaded Gibson to lend him £2 10s, on the security 
of a Post-Office order for £5 2s, 6d,, which 
he said he had received from his father, by 
post, but it had been delivered at too late an 
hour for him to get it cashed at the Post Ojfice. 
After getting the money the prisoner was not seen 
again will in custody, The money order being 
presented for payment at the Money-Order Office 
in the Fulham-roid on Monday, payment was re- 


ordered her a sovereign from the poor-box. 

A New Tuikves’ KircHen,—Edwin Dobson, a 
beerseller, and landlord of the True Friends beer- 
house in Charlotte - street, Whitechapel, was 
brought before Mr. Paget, at the Thames Police 
Court, on ‘Tue-day, charged with stealing 5} lb. of 
black tea, the property of some person or persons 
unknown, Mr. Charles Young, solicitor, defended 
the prisoner. James Briden, 4 K, a detective ofticer, 
was passing along Charlotte-street, Whitechapel, 
on Tuesday afternoon, and saw the prisoner leave 
his house with a parcel wrapped up in an old news- 
paper under his arm, und immediately enter the 
shop of an oil and colour man next door, The 
parcel was put into a ecele and weighed, and then 
placed behind the counter, Briden went to the 
shop and took possession of the parcel, which he 
found behind some galvanised pails. He theo 
went into the True Friends beerhouse, in which 
were three thieves, He asked the prisoner 
what the parcel contained, to which he replied 
“Soda.” He observed that soda was a curious 
thing for beersellers to deal in, and opened the 
parcel, It contained 5} 1b, of good black tea, He 
asked the prisoner to uccouut for it, and he said, 
“Tt is not my business to account for it.” At the 
station-house the prisoner said, “I'll take you to 
the manu I bought it of.” He said, “Give me his 
name and address, and I will go to him and ascer- 
tain whether he obtained it honestly.” The pri- 
soner said no more.—Mr. Charles Young said it 
was hardly necessary for him to say a word, The 
prisoner was charged with “unlawiul possession ” 
of the tea. Under a recent decision of the Court 
of Exchequer, the prisoner could not be convicted 
of unlawful possession.—Mr. Paget said it was a 
very nice point indeed whether this case was 
within the Act of Parliament or not,— Mr. 
Charles Young said this case was similar in all 
points to one decided a few days since, 
when a dealer in marine stores was seen to 


{ lon the ground that it was a forg It take a bag of metal from a cart to his shop, and 
se) L L B rv a abe . es . 

ete in tanh the money order for 2s. 6d. which | ¥i'S afterwards taken into custody and charged 
as, é . =] 4 4. . ’ 


with unlawful possession, The dealer was not in 
possession of the metal when he was taken into 
custody, and was discharged, The prisoner was 
not in possession of the tea when he was taken 
into custody. Mr, Paget said he should not con- 
vict the prisoner of unlawful possession, but re- 
mand him ona charge of stealing tea, the property 
of some person or persons unknown, Mr, Charles 
Young offered bail. LBriden—The prisoner has 
been in custody for removing stolen property, Last 
nignt I went to the True Friends, and found a 
great many thieves there regaling themselves, It 
is a regular thieves’ kitchen. Mr, Paget—I shall 
not take bail, I shall remand tho prisoner until 
Friday. 


had been obtained at the Dover-road that day. 
The amount is stated twice in a Post-Office order, 
once in figures and once in words, When there 
are no pounds a dash is made through the space 
for pounds in both places, In this cuse the dash 
had been obliterated by means of some chemical, 
and the figure obliterated by means of some 
chemical, and the figure “5” inserted in one 
place—the word “five ” in the other, 

Evidence in support of this statement was given, 
and the prisoner, who offered no defence, was 
committed for trial, 


“ 


An Insocent Man Lockep Up, — Jethro 
Weatherstone, a very respectable-looking young 
man, residing in Worcester-street, Borough, was 
charged at Southwark, on Tuesday, with stealing 
a purse containing 9s, 6d, from the person of Sarah 
Piper, the wife of William Piper, 10, Lion-street, 
Walwerth, in the Windsor Castle public-house, 
Great Suffolk-street, Borough, About ten o'clock 
on Monday night a constable was called into the 
public-house in question by the prosecutrix, who 
gave the prisoner into custody for stealing her 
purse containing 9s, 6d, He was taken to the 
station-house, the charge entered against him, and 
he was locked up in the usual way. Some time 
afterwards the presecutrix went to the station- 
house and said she had found ber purse and money 
when she got home, and the acting inspector im- 
mediately released the prisoner on his own recog- 
nisanuce to appear ab this court to answer the 
charge. Mr. Partricge asked if the prosecutrix 
Was in attendance. ‘The acting inspector replied 
in the negative. She had seen the prisoner and 
expressed her regret at having given him into 
custody. Mr. Partridge observed that people before 
they gave otheis into custody should be very 
careful, It was very hard, indeed, for the prisoner 
to be locked up, charged with felony, when he was 
quite innocent, He ordered his immediate dis- 
charge, 


A SiLty Trick.—Joseph Little, a young man, 
described as a farmer, residing at Feltham, in 
Middlesex, was placed at the bar, at Southwark, 
on Tuesday, before Mr, Partridge, charged 
with discharging fireworks in a_ second-class 
carriage on the London and South-Western 
Railway, to the common danger of the pas- 
sengers, Mr. William Otter, an officer in the 
employ of the London and South-Western Railway 
Company, said that, on the arrival of the six 
o'clock train on Saturday evening at the Waterloo- 
road Terminus, he received information that some 
one had been letting off fireworks in one of the 
carriages on the journey, Witness proceeded to a 
second-class carriage which smelt strongly of 
gunpowder, and saw the defendant and two 
other men seated therein. One of them appeared 
to be much frightened, and told witness that 
during the journey from Vauxhall to the terminus 
the prisoner had let off several fireworks and 
nearly set the carriage on fire. The other man 
suid that his companion was so frightened that he 
had some trouble to prevent him from jumping 
out of the carriage. The prisoner, on being 
appealed to, admitted letting off the fireworks, 
but said he thought it no harm, The witness took 


him to the superintendent’s office, when a 
Be eee Praca i en _ J constable was called and he was given into 
Tun Power ov THe Poutck.—A very respect} enstody. After that witness examined the 


able-lcoking aged woman, who bad fallen thom 
competency to distress, applied to Mr. Selfe, at 
Westminster, under the following circumstance 
She said that last Saturday night, at a little after 
twelve, she was proceeding through Ebury-street, 
Pimiico, with a basket upon her arm, containing 
a coat, which had been given to her by a gentle- 
man, named Fraser, in Lower Belgrave place, and 
a piece of calico, which a lady named Smyth, in 
Whitehead’s- grove, Chelsea, had given her to make 
up, when she was stopped by a policeman on duty, 
who inquwred what she bad got there. She told 
him, and also where she had got thethings, He 
told her that she had better go to the station with 
him and give an account to the inspector on duty, 
and she went to the police-station, where she 
was detained for sbove an hour. The police- 
man would not permit her to go back, when 
he stopped her, to where she got the things, 
Mr, Selie— I cannot say that this was an excess 
of duty on the part of the policeman,” Appli- 
cant—" I told the policeman that I was a teacher 
of music.” Mr. Selfe—‘* He did not know you as 
1 door he would not have stopped you. Your 
porition has been one entitled to much sympathy, 
but he was not acquainted with you.’ Appli- 
cant—*T don’t know why they stopped me and 
made me goto the station.” Mr, Selfe—* They 
did not take you into custody?”  Appiicant— 
“T thought it was better to go to the station, 
There were so many people got round, and 1 
thought it would do me a great injury to be seen 
in such a situation, After going there they 
sent and found that what I said was correct, 
and then they let me go, ‘There was no 
harm in my carrying the things.” Mr, Selfe— 
“You were found with a man’s coat in your pos- 
session. If I was found carrying a potticoat it 
would look very strange.” Applicant—* There 
were many in the erowd assembled, and there 
might be imputations injurious to me in my pro 
fession.” Mr, Selfe—{ can’t say at all that the 
policeman was exceeding his duty.” Applicant— 
“I think it was very hard to be stopped,” Mr, 


carriage, and found three cases from which fire- 
works had recently been discharged, and then per- 
ceived that a portion of the seat had been burnt, 
On the prisoner were also found two serpentine 
crackers, In answer to the charge, the prisoner 
said he was very sorry for what he had done, He 
picked up the fireworks in the street, and, being 
a little under the influence of drink, he did not 
taink he was doing any harm in letting them off, 
Mr, Partridge imposed » fine of 40s,, with the 
alternative of One month's imprisonment, 


CRIMES OF WOMEN. 

THE criminal statistics of England and Wales 
for the year ending at Michaelmas, 1867, show that 
3867 women were committed for trial charged 
with indictable offences, and 15,549 men—one 
woman to every four men, An appreciable 
number of offences against the person must be 
acts of men only, and a large number of crimes 
requiring pbysical strength, great daring, or 
special knowledge or opportunity, are commonly 
the work of men; but the return shows that 
women have their part in deeds of violence. In 
England and Wales 139 persons were committed 
for trial for murder in the year; and as many as 
53 (cousiderably more than a third), were women, 
lu the absecce of fuller returns, we can only 
guess that most of these were mothers desiring to 
hide their shameor rid themselves of a burden 
which was bringing them to waut and despair, 
Seven women were sentenced to death in the 
year—four servants, a charwoman, a needlewoman, 
and a factory worker—all for the murder of their 
offspring. No woman was executed in the year; 
the capital sentences were all commuted to penal 
rervitade, Kleven women were committed for 
trial for attempts to murder, 55 for wounding with 
intent to maim, 29 for mansiaughter, 18 for arson, | 
112 for burglary and breaking into shops, 36 for 
rubbery, 2731 for larceny, 287 of these last being 
servants ; 203 women were committed for trial for | 


fraud, LU for perjury, aud Jd for keeping disorderly ' 


offences were committed for trial, but ouly 53 per 
cent of the women; 73 per cent of the men pro- 
ceeded against summarily were convicted, but only 
GL per cent of the women. For the returns relating 
to the less serious offences distinguish between 
men and women in the convictions: of the 33, 
persons summarily convicted before magistrates in 
England and Wales in the year, 5° 
sixth, were females ; 
drunkenness, one woman for every four men so 
convicted. 
women were for assaults, 150 of them aggravated 
assaults on women or children, 
stealing. 
tutes, 26 as incorrigible rogues, 51 for cruelty to 
animals, 139 for unlawful pledging, | 
ing or neglecting to support children, 570 for using 
short weights or measures, 
many other olfences is very vague, such as “ offences 
against local Acts,” 
mary convictions resulted in imprisonment, 
returusof sentences aud punishments in the year un- 
fortunately do not distinguish betwen men and 
women; but the prison returns show that 39,011 fe- 
males were sent to county and borough prisons in 
the year, 
fore counting more than once, 14,348 were there in 
that year not for the first time; 2563 had been 
there above ten times, 
case of females, 44°38 per cent re-commitments ; 10 
the case of males only 5¢ 


a fourth of the whole number, 
women in county and borough prisons were under 
sentence of hard labour, but one fourth of these 
sentences were not carried into effect. 
average number of women in county and borough 


four being convicted; but the returns ought to 
state how many women were convicted, as the 
ratio may not be the same for women as for men, 
For women seem to have their luck before the law ; 


2 per cent of the men apprehended for indictable 


ane 
goo 


163, nearly a 
15,217 were convicted of 


10,930 of the summary convictions of 


7172 were for 
women were convicted as prosti- 


oO 


for desert- 
The description of 


Not quite half these sum- 
The 


many of them more than once, and there- 


The return shows, in the 


per cent, and the result 
was that the female commitments were more than 
20,087 of the 


The daily 


gaols in the year was 3746; im convict prisons, 
1031, 256 girls were committed to reformatory 
schools and 321 to industrial schools; 307 women 
were under detention in prisons for criminal 
lunatics, The number of women out of prison 
returned by the police as belonging to the 
criminal classes in Hugland and Wales in 1867 is 
17,393—a number 478 fewer than in the preceding 
year; d145 were known thieves, 60 receivers of 
stolen goods, 5703 suspected persons, 921 vagrants 
and tramps, and 25,619 loose women, Anyone who 
examines in detail the returns for the great towns 


sufficient. 


classes,” 


against summarily, as man 


estimated at about 11,082,000, 
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BANKRUPTS. —T, BULKELEY, Warwick-stree t, 
street, retired Major, — TI. A, RICHARDS /N, Buckhurst-hill, 
J. 


SMITH, Bethnal-green-road, Gealer in silk.—J, CARIGAN, 


grocer. —J. KICHARDS, Plumetead-common, painter. — ‘I. 
DAVIES, Bow.—W. G. DUNN, Tottenham, dealer in fancy goods 
J. BREWER, Lambeth, esting-house keeper, — F, 
Hornsey-road, stonemason,.—H, COLLURAN, Upper Mitcham, 
butcher.—F. DALEK, Hackvey, tobacconist. — E, 
friars-ro: baker, —J. SPENCLK, Reading, currier, — W. 


may doubt if this last number can be received as 
It was mentioned recently in this 
journal that the returns do not imply that the 
prisons are filled chiefly from these “criminal 
Of the whole number of {6,932 females 
apprehended for indictable offences or proceeded 
as 50,007 were not 
known to the police as bad characters. The female 
population of England and Wales, of all ages, was 


Regent 
artist. —S. CAVIE, ‘Tonbridge Welis, builder, —J. HILL, Wimbish. 
Maryleboue, hatter,—J. HE LHERINGLTON, Hammersmith West. 


BEECH, 
WADE, Black- 


guy-stocker—H. JOBBER, 
Journeyman varnish-maker.—J. GRUBR, Winslgw, 
os r “Tero be en Cpiaoeon Gifford, ga mer,—J, LOCKER, 
, horsebreaker,— RICK TS, Derby, le ng-he 
keeper —W. 8. TAYLOR, Derby bourer —G, Garces heer 
A. BICHARDSO Peterborough, engiueer.—J. COOPER, Man- 
chester, milkdealer,—E. BENNST'T, Manchester, jeweller.—E, N. 
DIB, Blackburn, surgeon —G. MACHIN, Scarborough, hair- 
dresser.—R, EPBY, wow., Earith, butcher.—-J, HEADS, Cons: tt. 
beerhouse-kreper. —W. GRAHAM, Darlington, teadealer — 
J. PLELCHER, Barton-under-Needwood, labourer. —J MAW. 
Great Drittield, chimney-sweep.—J. MOORLEY, Horninglow,—G. 


jun, Astou-juxta-Birmingh 
Wilfenhalt, varnis 


COOPER, Chinnor, blacksmith, — KVENS, Banbury.—L. 
BARTLE, Oxsingt i THOMESON, Rocking, 
beerseller.—T. MA’ J. BRADSILAW, stokn- 


on-Trent, potter.—J. LLOYv, Dresden, beerseiler,—J. W 
Krassington, grocer —J. EVA Chesterton, briek-bur: 
G, BEARD, Horton, timber-dealer.—J, and Kk. F, MILLER 
Gloucs ter, shipbuilders, : 
SCOTCH SEQUES' 

farmer. —K AUKEN 

vow. builder,—J. ROBERTS 
MCALLUM, Carnwath, me ’BELL and W. KB, 
MON REIFFR, Eadinbargh, vinegar chants -A. SHAND, 
Gaurie, farmer, —J, LINDSAY, Dundee, merchant. —W. NOULE, 
Edinburgh, wine merchant.—W, GLALSTER, Kelso, iroumonger, 


SON, 


hnie, farmer. —J, 


SUBSCRIBERS 
TO THB 


“LLUSTRATED TIMES 


requiring Back Numbers to Complete Sets may order through 
their Bookseller or Newaengent; but, if preferred, will be for- 
warded post-free, per return of port, by the Publisher (if in 


print), on réceipt of 4 stamps for each Copy. 
‘T. FOX, Publisher, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, London, 

he RISTY MINSTRELS, ST, JAMES’S 

HALL, Vicondiily.—EVERY NIGHT at Right ; Wednesdays 
and Saturdays Three and Kight, Allthe Year Roond. The Com- 
pany now permanently increased to Thirty-one Performers, all of 
Known eminence, the largest snd best Ethiopian ‘Troupe in the 
world, —Fauteulls, ds ; Staila, ; Area, 2s. ; Gallery, ls, 


‘The Christys uever Perform away from London, 
Manager, Mr, FREDERICK BURGESS, 

Po URK- FRAMES for the Coloured 

Picture ** News from Abroad,” aa given with the “Ll 

trated London News" of saturday, Oct. 

frame, Glass and Back, %s, 6d ; or 24s, 

PL IRE-FRAMES and MOULDIN( 


and FIRKIRONS. 
Every New Design always on Show, 
Black Fenders, 3s. 6d, vo bs, 
Bronzed Fenders, 108. to 308, 
Bright Stee! and Ormoulu, 65s, to 1208, 
9d. 


SLACKS’ FENDERS 


Bed-room Wireirons, 38, to 5 
Drawing-room Ditio, 10s, 6 » 608, 
Improved Coal-boxes, 46. 6d. to 308, 
Dish Covers, the set of six, 186, 
Catalogues, containing 350 Engravings and Prices, gratis, or sont 
post-free, Orders above £2 sent carriage-free per rail. 
Richard aud John Slack, 336, Stranc¢ (opposite Somerset House), 


rg amy a : 
HPs, HART, and CO., No, 76, Cheapside, 
. London, 
3, for Houses, H itels and Railway Offices, from 2e, to 168, ; 
and Banks, Ss, to 508, ; adapted for sll pur powen, 
for private use, 20 in, to 36in,, £4 to 
: for Offices, 24 in. to 72in,, £10 to £120, 
IL, H., and Co, solie’t au examination (etpeeially by engineers) 
of their three entirely new principles of construction for securing 
Sutes and Doors, See Report in Retail List of Prices, 


C A N D ra 


L E 


Ask for FIFLD'S PATENT SELF-FITTING CANDLES, 
Satety, Economy, and Cleanliness combined, 
From One Shilling per lb, upwards, 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS—PARIS EXHIBITION, 1567, 
URE PIOKLE4S, 


SAUCES, JAMS, and TABLE DELICACIES, 
of the highest quality. manufactured by 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 

Purveyors to the Queen, 
Proprietors of Captain White's Oriental rickle, Carry Paste, 

and other Condiments, 
are sold retail in all parts of the world, and wholesale at the 
Manufactory, Soho-square, London, 


OLLARD’S SULPHUR SOAP 


is the most effective and agreeable preparation ever used for 
allaying irritation of the Skin. In many obstinate cutaneous affec- 
ticns it has been found a pleasant remedy ; and for general toilet 
purposes it is invaluable, rendering the skim soft and white, by pre= 
venting and removing roughness and redness. Jt has a tragrant 
odour, and produces a «trong lather. Sold in cakes, 1s, I4d., Is. Oday 
2s.3d,, 38. 64., ana 44.6d MOLLARD'S SULPHUR COLD CREA) 
2s, bd, per Pou VETERINARY CKEAM and SOAP. ench 2s, 6d, 
Agents F, NEWBERY & SONS, 45, St. Paul'e-churchyard, London, 


, 


~ i 
BELLATTI, Upper Norwood, railway servant.—J. COCK «KILL, 
Fletton, innkeeper,—G, MUKIIS, strand, hosier.—J. KEITH, 
City-road, silversmith. —W. FORSTER, Clerkenwell, brushmaker, 
O WHITEFLELD, Holloway, rurgeon’s assistant.—K. HIGMAN, 
Southwark, chemist. —S, COLEMAN, Caerphilly, grocer, — 
G, J. KIGHTLY, Bermondsey, truit salesioan.—E. WALKER, 
Lottenham-court-road, milliner,—G, R. HARDS, Bermonarey. 
J. RAMPLEK, Lamdon-nilis, Jicensed vietusil M. STEVEN 
Pali-mall, servani.—a. THOMPSON and W, RICLHAKDSO. 
Woolwich, builders, —J. W. JEP FEL KY, Twickenham, vookkceper, 
W. CRESSWLL, Horselydown, pork butcher,—J. CUPSON 
Hinckley, pawubroker.—'l, WHITE, Kington, castle-demer. 
M. L. and K. LEVY, Birmingham, satch manufacvurers —S. W. 
RICHARDs, Aston, ver.—-C WILLIAMSON, jun,, Newcastle- 
uuder-Lyme, groce COUPER, Wolverhampton, lock manu- 
fact. rer.—W. COX uibury, builder.—J, B, CHUNK, Much 
Wenlock, wine merchant.—J. BE) Leicester, Omuibus pro- 
prievor.—J. KEDSUAW, Heskington, cattle-avealer.—T. BEAVLN, 
Norton, farmer.—J. WINTERTON, Quordon, framework knitter. 
J.and W. WEES, Paignton ane Darcmouth builders.—J J, 
LAWFORD, Liverser ge, woolstapler,—J, EDWAKDS, Taunton, 
painter, —'l. TIDSWKLL, Beadtord, joiner, —#. PASHUERY, 
Sheffield, table-kuife manuta turer —W. WHITEHBAD, Sheilield 
J. BROAD. Bat, Flooker: brook, cow mission agent —J, LUC 
Blackburn, draper,—'l, and J. ELLIOLL, Sunderland, mar 
store dealers. — W. JORVAN, Oysterweuth, — H., WiLLLAMs, 
tyda Lianeannan.—H, BANHAW, Callompton, clock and watch 
maker —H, G@UaSSCOUK, Dowaham-market, Norfolk, buicher.— 
J. DEAKLN, Dawley, labourer —G, HARVEY, Rugeley, cord- 
waiver.—uU M ‘IWSEDY, Little Walsingham, butcurr. — UC. 
HUGHEs, Chellenbam, taidor.—T. DAViS, celcester, boot and 
shoe dealer —C KAWLINDON, Over Darwen, photographer.—a 
DAVIES, Kotherham, decriouse-keeper.—r. ALHEA LON, Weet- 
houghton, taslor —L. HU CCH Aids, jun, Birmingham.—v. ROK, 


S4 UCK.—LEA and PERRINS.—The 


“WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by Connoisseurs “ the 
only good Sauce,” improves the appetite and aids digestion. Un- 
rivalled for piquancy and flavour, Ask for Lea and Perrins’ 
Sauce. Beware of Imitations, and see the names ef Lea and 


When you ask for 


STARCH, 
tee that you get it, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted 
for the sake of extra profits, 


JIMMEU’S Ihlang-Ihlang, or the Flower of 
Fiowers ; Jockey Club, Wood Violet, Tea Flowers, Coffee 
Flowers, Rimmel’s Toilet Vinegar. Perfamer to H.R.H. the 
Princess of Wales, 96, Surand ; 24, Cornhill ; 12%, Regent-st., London, 


JESSE and LUBIN’S SWEET SCENTS, 


Frengipani, Magnolia, Patchouly, Geranium, Ever-sweet, 
Opoponax, New-mown Hay, White Rose, Lign Aloe, and 1000 
ott ers, from every flower that breathes a fragrance, 2e, 6d each ; 
or three bottles iu a case, 7s, Sold by the fashionable Druggists 
end Perfumers in all parts of the world, 

Laboratory of Flowers, 2 New Bond-street, London, 


trae tad 


Wisbech, patten-maker —T, 2PEAGSON, Bristol, hauler —t. 


tT. E. EDWAKDS, West Derby 

Liverpooi, beerhouse-keeper. —K. BDW ARDS, Liverpool, grocer.— 
J. SUMMISKts, Bastord, iacemaker.—J, LORD, Manchester, co: 
mission ageat.—W. G. MAKLIN, New Bastord, jacquard-reader.— 


Uid Kode —G 
Birmingham, dealer im iron bedsteads. 
builder —M, TAKPEY, Kars ttom. 
lavourer. — T. RICHARDSON, 
H. GINGELL, Bath, grocer 
printer, —'l. 
ver rhouse-kee 
AU UDLEM wniilor, 


YT. SPALDING, Farlesthorpe, tn 
A. ‘I 


Falmouth, Coannel 


J. DALUET LY, Gloucester, bak 


TUESDAY, OCT, 27, 


BANKRUPTS.—T. HUTCHINGS, Peckham, contractor.—J. Kh. 
RK. VOWNIE, Battersea-fieldx, ale and beer dealer, —J. G, 
HKOBINSON, Bayswater, Captain.—G, Il. FLELD, Bermondsey- 


HU. MURKIS, Chancery-lane, commission agent. — 
W. DENNY, Chataam, dealer in fish.—J. PHILLIS, Islington, 
law stationer.— li, LAWSON, Great st. Helen's, commission ayent. 
Pv. MADGWiCK, Poplar.—F, EVANS, Bediord-street.—J. BECK, 
St Mary-axe, lieensed vietusller,—A, HM. GAKLAND, Cavendish- 
square, colector — A. MAITLAND, Chelsea, sinendraper. — vp, 
taAYLOR, Hammersmith, grocer.—J. B. KIViKS, ashiord — 
T. WAKEFORD, Kogware-roaa, grocer.—A, SOUTT, Norte bow, 
H, ©. LUMLID, Peckham, baxer,—J, and KRG. CANHA 
Cambridge, builders — M. BENJAMIN, St. Jolin’s-wood-ruaa, 
acecuntant. J. SUAW, Hoiloway, planvforte-maker.—J, LUND, 
Kiiowee P , draper.—t. S. LLOYD, Walworth-road, grocer. 
G. © GSbEN, Bing Wiliam-scrert, City, floaucial agen, —L, 
CRISFORD, Sinhei, innkeeper, —b& SaVinwN. Alfred-sureer, 
Beuford-square, deaier in fancy goods —M, LYONS, Whitechapel- 
road, tailor. —d. WALSH, silesmere, craper.—v. STEADMAN, 
Birminghaw, grocer.—J. LEAL, Birmingham, ¢raper.—l. P, 
BICHARDS, Wolverhampton —J. PELE: Sristol carpenter.— 
D. ABKALAMS, Abertillery, jeweller —F, TYKRELL, neading, 
cornactor —G, GARDINER, Bristol —W. BALKSTUW, Hatley, 
turuiture-dealer,—@, HINTON, Bradford, grocer. GUUDLE 4, 
Maghuil, market gardener, —T, MILCHEL, Birkentead, dealer in 
souda-water —D. N. Wa LPO 4, Liverpool, grocer. —+*, PlbG BON, 
Cpper Bangor.—T, COUK, Chorley, Lancashire, grocer,—J, LUM, 
Hud ratiesd N. MARSDEN, Uloham, manager ina 
cotton facts COUPE, bolton, coachduider,—K BATE 
Almondbury, J. ATKLs mt Hawkshead, grocer. - 

PAKKINSUN, 


of a brewery. — 


w 
anchester, provinion merchant.—F, &#OBLNSON, 
sonth Shields, suipowner.—G. LCKWOOD, Almondbury, beer- 


house-keeper. — W. WILSUN, Hudderstield, confectioner, — C 
JOLLIF#s, Ine of Wight, lodging-house keeper.—J, WILD, 
Waimaley JACKSON, Leeds, outfitters as iscant. - 
T. WKIGHT, Leeds, beerhouse-keeper.—E, MARPLES, Shettield, 
butcher.—J. WILHAM, Manstield.—G. CALVERKS, Bradford, 
joimer,—J, TURALK, Lloyland, beerhouse-keepor,—B, JAMES, 


— », 


P, rETEKSON, ‘Youvrdown, —J. MAYS&Y, Bristol, clerk.— 
shipbroker.—P. WILL: AMS. 


G. HARMSWORTH, Ryde, Isie ot Wight, clerk —K, BANNE 4, 
t.—d, CKUsS, 
CB, Woolston, 
MUTGAN, Swansea, 
pilot — 
W. ANDERSON, Guisborough, 
SCULT, York, furnacerman.—W, SLU KG Eds, Helper, 
—ik. GAY, Helston, blacksmith..—J, BLE ASA, 


wail, licensed victualler.—G, F, GARDENER, Bristol, manager 


AIR COLOUR WASH.—By damping the 


head with this Wash, in two or three days the hair 
becomes its original colour, and remains so, 10s, 6d., sent for 
stamps. ALEX, ROrS, 218, High Helborn, London, and all 
Chemists, 


AIR DESTROYER.—248, High Holborn, 

London, ALEX. ROSS'S DEPLLATORY removes super- 

fluous hair from the face, neck, and arms, without effect to the 
ski Price 4s, 6d, ; sent for 54 stamps, Had of all Chemists, 


O MORE MEDICINE, — Dyspepsia, 
Phthisiv, Constipation, all Stomachic, Nervous, and Liver 
Complaints cured, without medicine, inconvenience, expense, 
by DU BARRY'S delicious REVALENTA ARABICA KOUD, 
70,050 cures, including that of his Holiness the Pope, of which an 
extract is sent gratis on demand,—Du Barry and Co.. 77, Regent- 
quadrant, Lendon, Also Du Barry s Kevalenta Chocolate Powder, 
Seid by oll Grocers and Chemists. 
r , " 
D* LOCOCK'S WAFERS for ASTHMA, 
CONSUMPTION, and COUGHS, 
have used Dr. Locock’s Wafers myself, and ordered them with 
marked benefit.”—From Mr R. W. Cooper, surgeon, 22, Slaney- 
st, Enniscorthy, —Sold by all Medicine-venders, at Is. 14d. per box 


HE BEST REMEDY for INDIGESTION, 
Bilious and Liver Complaints, is 
PRA TON's PI OF HEALTH. 
Sold by all Medicine Venders, at is, I}d. and 2s, 9d, per box ; or 
obtained through any Chemist. 


AMPLOUGH’S PYREKETIC SALINE, 
Have it in your houses, for it is the only safe antidote in 
Fevers, Kruptive Affections, Sea or Bilious sickness, and Head- 
ache,—Sold by all Chemi-ts; and the only Maker, H, ‘Lamplough, 
Chemist, 113, Holborn hill, London, 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 
_ are unteniably the safest and most reliable remedies for 
the many maladies of women, They restore all functional dis- 
turbances to order, e-tablish a wholesome regularity in every 


organ, aud are safe at all ages. a 
BRITISH CoLLeGcs OF HEALTH, Euston-rd., 
London.—Health secured by MORRISON'S VEGETABLE 
UNIVERSAL MEDICINES. Read the Works of James Morison, 
the Hygeist. No vaccinations, no bierding, no poisons, 


| batadatataaat 
NORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS, 
A Gentle Aperient and a Powerfal Tonic. 
Sold wverywhere, in Wovles, 1s, 14d, 2a, 9d, mud tie, 
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: RYED, SILKS! SILKS! SILKS! BOWN and POLSON: 
8 JUST IMPO! 5 __ oe ‘3, 8 
BM PARSE BA Sic i a 93 CASKS of the Newest FRENCH SILK8,| (HEAP SILKS at BAKER and CRISP’S. B aint rains 
The Buxton Quadrilles, 4s, Star of Erin Quadrilies on Irish ¢) manufactured specially for the present Season, comprising x Silks, for Wedding, a bx pewter, a 
pr a Lo Ly ema eesemes|—— oes a 
The jaan i Q "| eS ot be 64. rice from viterns post-frec. The Best Plain Silks, for Wodding, Bening, or, eral Weary B and Pp 0. L 8 0 N's 
Alms Quadri an icnic Polka, 3a, , 
5 cg pe nly Li a A SPECIAL FOR AUTUMN, 1868, the Beat Jnpaneve Silks, for Wedding, Bvening, or General Wear, wealth oe UR, 
London ; ROS*#RT COCKS and Co., New Burilington-street, N E Ww 8 1 L E ‘The Best Biack Silks, for Mourning, Evening, or, sonra west, Arrowroot, 
a ING. Patterns free of a large and well-assorted Stock o: . .o ee eee ae i 
“a Pens oe - aeene oon Fron Sinn, and Tala Faney, silke, toamht, previeaaly i the | The Best White Silks, for Wedding, Evening, oomin Wear, B BOWN and POLSON: ; 
Uy [ \ . 8 . 6d. I 
By Mr. ROBERT BROWNING, PETER ROBINSON, 105 to 103, Oxford-stress, Ww. f The Best Royal Court French el i an | CORN Bo on 
sarin, ct" apna E ANGLISH MOIRE ANTIQUES,| BAKBB snd CRISP, Siikmercors, 1, Regent strech London tor Br 
eee eee JH one itandrod Pico, in ait the new Goloars vei fo" | VENTING DRESSES, 5s. 6d.—BAKER] J BROWN and POLSON’ 
Laie WIHORSR, Patterns post-free.—PETER KOBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-etrest, — i ore now salling a pipe sy bof aoa Fu oR 
Nearly Tendy, 2 vols., crown #¥0, 15s, CIPECIAL SALE, at curiously Low Prices. (Patterns free), trom 6a, 6d. Full Dreas.—198, Kegent-st ; Supper, 
ASSAGES FROM THE AMERIOAN Ss 380 Pieces FRENCH MERINOES, ANCY DBESSES at BAKEB and B BOWN and POLS8ON'’s 
NOTE-BOOKS OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. in Black and all the New Colours, ls. 3d. to 2s, 5d. per yard. EF 4 ecae s 
Loudon ; SMITH, ELDBR, and Co. There being only the above limited quantity of these goods, CRIS! LOUB, 
ss ayes Se _ Ladies wishing to purchase are requested to write for Prag adhoc vat Tee to thick 
NEW UNIFORM AND STANDARD EDITION OF Patterns free, PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-streot, W. ae ee eae 
Y's WORKS,| ——— — — Full Dress, Patterns free. 
R. THACKERA TUES. pe ee ved B2ews and POLSON's 
in Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each, IN A VARIETY OF RICH CO) -— ABERDEEN CORN FLO 
Hendy Che Bay) ESQ Ress “KELSO” LINSEYS. INTER.—THE BEST ee UR, 
THE MEMOIRS OF "This Linsey {s less heavy in ite make aud more brilliant in WINCHYS, Wool Repp, Silk ping! Serger, thick 


colour than any previously manu 


Poplins, and Fancy Dresses of every description, from 
SAMUEL TITMARSH AND ais, the Full Dress, . Patterns free. BOWN and P ’ 
TH TORY OY a A ry useful Ae se, dhe Dre ars eLearn tas er terareae © out sous 
Rt —-— yA ‘and. CO, IN EVERY COLOUR. WATERPROOF TWEED. : shade, 13s 6d, Full D = 5 ce 
—_——_—___—_ See HE SsCARBORO' SUIT (Complete). N TICE,—VELVETS and VELVETEENS. | —— = —___ arn _ 
NEW NOVEL BY ay LEE The most admired of any Costume produced this Season, oO le" BAKER and CRISP’S New BOWN and POLS ON: 8 
 - ~ Schoolfell ake ye ee ediate — Molt are fro Ma CORN FLouR, 
. * |. each, ‘or imum 7 Li Col » 
C ONT RAS T; itis bing chooilellows, PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxfora- We mH polours err ra oe: cult? 
Author of * Basil Godfrey's Caprice,” &o. a LATEST NOVELTY IN DRESSES. = : ee = - — 
don : SMITH, ELDER, and Co. : } ILKS! BLACK SILKS! 2 
Sandon: Barra, Huewendr.  __/ rrvitg CHROMO” SERGE (Registered).| BUACK 8 Bata gl BROWN md FOLS ONS 
Now ready, post Svo, 6¢., This beautiful Fobelo te now M8 Lge eco Fronenre Black Bika of all Kinds, for UB 
shi GO unatl a id, ge. Drevs. 
=* . oF , BY OpGINE. partie ¥ jouarly tie Navy hava Mo da &e. Patterns free. BAK ER and CRISP. : z Cs Bilanemange, 
4 174. 6d, to 298 6d, the 5 a = 
Lonjon: SMITH, ELDER, and CO. Patterns free —PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-atreet, W. SPECIALTY,—The most Ladylike B 7 ~ =e gh lh R,) ts 
5 ; , A Drees of the Day. ‘The double OUR, 
iotey ere’ "i ATERPR OooF MANTLE §, Satin Toile de Laine, £1 9s, 6d. Zor use yh 
ACMILLAN'S MAGAZINE (No, 10%), in Shrewsbury Waterproot Tweed, all shades of | Grey Full Dress, cau be (OR mem rts, 
ixtures, lor |S SORBOL, 
convents Qn THE NUMBER | and warrnniod wales” oy. nore than $010, 1oog BAKER and CRISP’, Nogont-siroct, Patterns free BROWN and POLS ON'S 
le Paul Friedmann on “Some New Facts of A size, circular, w' ood, from 216 . 5 A i : = LOU 
Queen tary.” ae ee ro) rr ar BINTED FLANNELS, in Great Variety, os 
2. Mr. Hurry Chester on “ The Food of the People” (concluded).| © pos beg 2ds. 6d., » 58 os very cheap, from le. 6d, Puddings. 
oe Noles Renee cee canara rams nit wate ae Ma, on ad therm tse aa aa POE 
oP a * Litt n” a . ; 
Maw nc Ohurch Rervitors in 182" By One of Them. A new Peli Shaye, with a jack attached aud hood detached, BAKER and CRISP, 198, Kegent-streot, B a PO ae = 
. Mire qosees., Wado Views ; Alao, an extra light make ‘of Mantle, Lined Indiarubber, ‘This will OW ON SHOW, THIS and FOLLOWING One Table-spounful 
i. Mr. J. Norman Lockyer on * The Sun’s Distance.” be found in: ious to all wet ; from 31s, 64, te 45s, DAYS. to] Tb. of flour 
¥. “The Wounded Soldier in Modern Warfare.” By F. W. F. PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. D. B, JOHNSTONE and CO. s makeu 
. MACMILLAN and Co., Loudon. ‘The Illustrated Manual of Fashions post-free on application, © are showing their First Delivery of = ears 7 _ Light Pastry, 
vos - -——— : wae AUTUMN GOODS, . : 
Now ready (One Shilling), No, 107, NAMILY MOURN IN G, as well as several Lote as —: much below the present market B BROWN and POLSON: 8 
for made np and trimmed in the most correct taste, may be} e ea ee eS CORN FLOUR 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE abiained atthe most remonable prion, Sian Bae Ll aw ih tected 
With Illustrations by M. Ellen Edwards and Frederick Walker. at PETER RO all ; x a0 o order throug! 
CONTENTS. ates Fen cent, Sree Se eS Looper fpr pct MANUFACTURERS’ STOCKS—vin: | Merchants 
Led er, > iJ -* o* 5 he 2 
That Boy. of Noroott's__ (With an Illustration.) of telgran ‘and Pateran Are sent, vith Book of Illustrations, to 4,500 yards, at fa iia eB. Mike , Worth 2s, __of ‘the world, 
other. parts 0: wor 600, oo sl eS a DL —— 
” oe ae The Court and General Mourning Warchoxse, yal aE ene is » a. ROWN and POL SON'S 
"  “IV.—The Villa Malibran. 256 to 262, Regent -strect, don. These goods are new Autumn colours, and, being made entirely CORN FLOUR, 
” A First Dinner-Party. The largest and most economical Mourning Warehouse in Europe. | of sii and wool, are beautiful and bright, and well adapted for beet quality . 
"  VI.—How the Days went Over. PETER ROBINSON'S. the present season. * 
The Turkomans snd other Tribes of the North-East Turkish 


Packets, 2d., 4d., and Rd, 


=e ' a This quality maintatzs its euperior excellen di 
Frontier. By W, Gifford Palgrave. As « Guarantee for Wear the Maker's Name is woven in the LACK SILKS, YARD WIDE. | caualled by any similar article ee, and ia not 
Murder of Kacoved, < SILK 1516 yards, at -- ++ «+e. Hd., worth Ts. Od. we ‘alrelns Gatke COLaL be cha ster caine Unclilies aro aownsblince 
 Guapter y¥cRather and Son. — E BIO R BL A on. ert 8, rie So beste) Be iM. sudaciously substituted inatond of Brown nud Polson’. 
*  VIL—A Summer's Night, PETER ROBINSON would iuvite the especial attention of ” oe ee OUDAULT'’S PEPSINE POW 
" VIIL—A “ Frost in June,’ purchasers to the superior makes and qualities of bis eee {Ps DER, 
Be areas Bet are sn tn yy ante EE yaw teawy | PZEACK GLACE and GROS GRAIN SILKS, | 1D Tien bermtats hte g™ 
fey ly agg 1. (With an Ilustration.) supplies good useful Black Bliks from 40s, £0 70s. the Pull Dress, 2s. 6)4., 26. 11)d., 94. 3d., 96. Ohd., 3a. 11d., de. 8d., and ds. 64.5 277, Uxford-street, London. : 
Our Little War with the Naikras. and superior and most enduring qualities from 34 to 10 gs. being from 64. to Is. per yard under present prices. x pen Sees = : Eee ane, 
‘Londoa; SMITH, BLDER, and Co. Patterns free.— Address Peter Bobinson, 256, Kegent-street, = A Ny Oo Y % s I L K 8 OUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE. 4s, 
: : Sole Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867._P and P. W. SQUIB, 
On Friday next will be published, in One Voteme, care ccown OSTU MES wit ne MENADE, K te. 14a, 2. thd. 20. O}d.. 29-11 a., 3s. 6d, and de. Nd; Sole Agents for England, 277, Oxford-etseet, Loudon. bi 
0, justrations, OSTU! 1 ry ry present prices. i 
Sii-pege Bisten, of which ate Printed in Colours, GOSTUMES for DRIVING. ee eee eee ____| w,QUDAULT’S PEPSINE PILLS. 3 
yeies 18s, cloth, CORTUMES for the DRAWING-BOOM, APANESE SILKS Taken b sinihnnih saad ocala Sania. 
INTS ON HOUSEHOLD TASTE IN ita, Sa, tpeton, Thaninen, 2g2,3 ge, OS * igo yards ss Mk TY, worth 2. and P.W.8Q {ue Bolo agents for’ aglaud, 377, Oxterd-stost, 
4 yoRerrone UPHOLSTERY, and Other Details. By The largest avd most important Stock, in correct taste. uy oe Mh fi n. 


Ku, Architect. ingravings of 500 New Designs poxt-free, 
London : LONGMANS, GAKEN, and CO., Paternoster-row, | Jackets, Mantha silks, Showin, Dreseon, Und relothing, General 


- Drapery, Furs, aud Fancy Goods, in immen-¢ variety. 
SIX COLOURED PLATES CHAS, AMOI and CUMPANY, 61 and 62, St. Paul's, 
Now ready, One Shilling, — 
ue | EAL SEAL JACKKTS, Half Price. 
[eLustRateD LONDON ALMANACK CHAS AMOTT and COM°ANY St. Paul's, 


for 1868, centaining wilt SELL. During the Week 


OZENGES OF THE RED GUM OF 
AUSTRALLA.—For Relaxed Throat. In bottles, %a, 
P., and P, W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to 
the Prince of Wales, 
277, Oxford-street, London. 


LACK VELVETEENS 
‘Thin and heavy makes. suitable for 

from Is, 1i§d., 2s. ga hae se, 6a, 4s, 6d., 5. Od, 

6a, 94. 0nd 78. 6d” aaa 

JViERMS, CASH. 


URIATR OF AMMONIA LOZENGES. 


THREE PICTURES OF COUNTRY LIFE, 150 maenificent R-al Seal Jackets, NO DISCOUNT. 
from paintings by Alfred Hunt; also 7h ge. each ; worth £15, The smallest ible profit for In bottles, 2s, Useful for Bronchitis, by loosening the 
TBREK PICTURES OF WILD FLOWERS, This is ® genuine opportunity for » yene wishing to possess READY MONEY ON DELIVERY. phlegm and Preventing violent fita of courhing. 
drawn and described by Worthington G. Smith. F.LS, themselves of & a a Cort, - a i : and HK Wy. 8 UIRE cen 
Printed by Leighte i bere’ Chromatic Process ; t an . ug. 2, in 
“TWELVE PIVE-ART ENGRAVINGS; ji 81 and v2, St. Paul's,” B. JOHNSTONE and CO, Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to the Queen. 
Astronomical Diagrams of remar je Phenomena, = GREAT WESTERN HOUSE, 377, Oxford-street, London. 
sich explanatory motos: MPORTANT SALE of SILKS.—CHAS. * Now 264, 286, 268, 270, EDGWARE-ROAD, and : 
THE BRITISH FLEET OF" 1269, 


as Headinge to the Calendar ; Went oie aod COMPANY, St Peal's, will SELL, NEXT 
n’s Household ; a large . 
Fe erat Trees Lists of Peabo Oe ee maces Bankers, | Lat i, Paney Striped Silks, worth 1 guinea, for 13s, 9. 
law ead University Terms; Fixed and Movable Festivals ; Anni- Lens wert Pat Teas Me bate} hae ny ey Ss , cvtginatl ZA, 
ries; Acts of Parliament paasd during the session of 1868; meh Fancy h Sgn. and See, ly 
the Be form Bill of 1868; Revenue and Expenditure; Obituary, Rich Plain Glacé Silke, Moire Antiques, &c., very cheap, 


1, 2, and 3, THWAITES-PLACE, W., 
within a few yards of the Edgware-road Station on the Metro- 
yb Railway, and five minutes’ walk from the Great Western 
sii Station, 
Close on Saturdays at two o'clock, all the yoar round, 


93 AGENTS sell HORNIMAN’S TEA 


(Chemists, &c., in every town, and Confectioners in 
London). This Tea is Craecicy’ 4 strong, and moderate in price, 
Genuine packets are signed “ Horniman and Co,,” Original Im- 
porters of the Pure Tea, 


Christian, Jewish, and Mohammedan Calendars ; Tables of Stamps, Chas Amicts and Con guiy, 6i cok €2, St. Paal’s. N OURNING, 1 Guinea and a Half the TO HORSE AND CATTLE KEEPERS. 

Taxes, and Government Dutice; Times of High Water; Pos | —_ _ ia : - Drese.—J ANUS CORD, manufactured expressly for Mesara, HE NUTRITIOUS COCOA EXTRACT, 
Oftice Regulations, together with a large amouct of useful and ILK a TOOL Ps EK li JAY, and recommended by them as the best, the cheapest, and - ’ 
valuabie information, which has during the past twenty-one and W RE XtrAOrdiNary. | the most durable material at the price, for Mourning. Janus for HORSES and CATTLE. 

years made the ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK the mort UY BANKRU PTcy, cgReaT NOVEMGE, BA LCE. Cord makes up remarkably well, and Ladies who at this season of | — It will put a Horse into condition whenal: other means have 
acre] le and elegant compsnivn to ti rary or drawing-room OTT and . will 8 , on MONDA the year wear blac! phoice will 

rr whilst tt pat acknowledged to be y far the 747 Pieces of serge reversible, 6a tid Full Dress. . bs 5 Oe nn Seen ere 


failed. 
It will bring s Cow to her milk when all other means have failed. 
It increases and enriches produce. 
Horses fed on the Nutritious Cocos are always 
jeaders in the field, 
Winners at the Steeplechase, 
First at the Post, 
and tnvariably take Prizes at the Agricultural Shows. 
Beil's Life,” July 4, 1868, says :—"' It is the finest and cheapest 

Cattle ¥ood in the market.” 

250 Feeds, as Soupie, pens free to any address for 10s, 


Dress. JAYS’, 
247, 249, and 251, Regent-street 


‘guineas the Dress, much under preant value, and which are 

recommended to wear well. Also the Latest Novelties in Plain and 

Fancy Silke produced for Autumn Wear. Patterns port-free, 
Compton House, Frith-street, Soho-square, W. 


THR SHILLING = 5 P c P _ —_—— J. LIVESEY, Manager North British Onitie Food Company. 
lished at the Office of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, URCO SERGE  (Registered).—This] (KWELL and CO. gee ree cot ecco bectss = 
98, Strand, and sold by all Booksellirs and Newsegents. Spécialité is admirably adapted for the present season, It 


have made arrangements to Show during the Seavon a con- 
stant succession of exclusive Styles and the newest Textures of 
COSTUMES, produced expressly for their house, ivcluding SILK 


ae ia durable, inexpensive. and rich-looking. Price t6e. 9d, Full 


LENNY’S GARDEN ALMANAC for Dress. Patterns frev.—G, BURG bss, 157, Oxford-street. REAKFAST.—EPP8’S Cc oo OA, 


Grateful and Comforting. 
rynctos a EPINGLE, Rayon dx Micl, 
ee ee wom. ¥sies et pantie for thieeemn RENCH FLANN ELS, Light, Soft, and ae Fe byl ¥ e Seree, Satin de Laine, Royal Glacé Prepared by James Epps and Oe., Hemcoepetite Chemists, 
Shromebous the Year; alsos List of all the New Flowers,—T, ‘, Warm, all Colours, Is. 9}4 per yard; warranted not to| A Complete Suite can be obtained from 1) guinea to 5 ge. Sold only in inbelled, tin-lined packets. 


LEMARE, |, lvy-lane, Paternoster-row, B.C, shrink. Iniroducea by the French Muslin Company. Patterns 


Patterns of the New Goods forwarded on application, 
free,—137, Oxtord-rtreet. GEORGE BURGESS, Proprietor. 


Compton House, 44, 45, and_46, Old Compton-strest ; and 46 and 


ree STOCK OF LADIES’ — | __Frit-street, Soho-equiare, W. INAHAN'’S LL WHISKY, DUBLIN 

HE ILLUSTRATED PENNY) 7 xpgERCLOTHING and BABY LINEN WEST CENTRAL, ihe Dublis Prise Medal fe 4 pure, mil mellow, dela, aud 

containing Twelve [acter age pg PE ES 42, SIMPSON and CO., having purchased hy Public Tender, OUBNING WAREHOUSE, eS a ee 3a, Od ope, ot te roel homers 

Se aera ern ante goeruc rab nn | gg au lam Ca taenracese © Mie | IVA. “nooner rina and erable Matern "| Mima af. nt Win one Ors 
Remarkable Events, Postage Regulations. and a great variety of MONDAY NEXT, NOV. 2. at . P ok he 1, and branded cork, “ Kinahan’s LL Whis 7 


Moderate 
sefal and Interesting Information. The Trade ied by Also an unueually cheap parcel of Biack and Coloured Silks, and | 0’ 
Dieta MARKS and Oc, Warwick-lane, Paternveter-ton ads G, | several lots of Kibbons, Haberdashery and Trimmings, many’ con- WITT and COMPANY, 216, 237, 195, 229, 230, High Holborn, 


LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALES. 


Vickers, Angel-court (172), Strand, London, siderably less than half price. ay ET Se Eee : 
Z, Simpson and Company, TOCK of MESSRS, J. HARVEY and SON ‘The above Ales are now being ompplial. io Oe ETE, ond 
OW PUBLISHING, and to be had © Farringlon-stret mC. of Uudgate-bill » | Sion, te besitos and tn cute, ty FINDLATER, MACKIB, 


GRATIS of all een te, and Lad'est Outétters, | - ‘* OKnT H DE —a - = 
THOMSON’'S (Modern) * S¥ASONS— autumn, 4” containing AN ERCHIEFSB| ki ~ 

Sixteen Hlustra ‘ g-street, Cheapside, the whole of the valuable stock in Trade 
i on ogy A ae nd rs da Shaper, and Inven- FXTRAORDINARY,—A Hait-dozen of Gress Linen Hand- | of Messrs. J. Marvey and Son (sold by order of the Acting b dees 
benim hone nen meena : Kerchiefa, with French Embroidered Borders, forwarded post-free | to the estate), at a lnrge discount off the cost prices for cash. 


PUNCrORTES —MOORE and MOORE to any part ot the United King on receipt of 54 stamps ; worth | _ The Steck will be placed before the Public on WEDNESDAY, 


CO., 33, Wellingtoa-street, Strand, W.C, 


EPSINE.—ONLY SILVER MEDAL, 

Paris Exhibition, 1867.—MORSON’S Pepsine Wine, Globules, 
and Lozenges—the popular remedy for Weak Digestion, Manu- 
factureé by T. Moron and Son, 31, 33, aud 124, Scuthampton-row, 
Rusvell-equare, London, W.C. Bottles from 3s, Boxes frow 
2s. 6d. Globules in bottles, from Ze, 


EWING - MACHINES,—W. F. THOMAS 

and CO.—These well-known Machines ware the first made 

and patented in England, and during the Iast fifteen years have 
and domestic 


JAMES RPENC*® and CO, beg to announce that 
bought, by Pablic Tender, of Mr William Edwards, Pherae 


double’the price”: Monry returned if not approved of. NOY, 4, next, and fullowing Days, 

LET on HIRE the following PIANCFORTRS, for three | J. ‘I. YOUNG, For.ign Handkerchief Lmporter, 128, Oxford-| H-ads of Families, Hetel- keepers, and Public Institutions are 
years; after which, and without eny further charge whatever, | street, London, W. Tespectfully invited to take this oppo tunity of securing sume very 
~ apg Ry ag Ah , kK ST IET  amaa | Toei Fommiove wil bs Ciectl en Soot 

3 sios, See per qual A c r . heir Closed Es 

Dio per an ter; Drawinig-From Model Coca, 23 lve. per MFORTA NT S ALK ot Ca BIN KT and pees losed on MONDAY and TUESDAY, 

pty tet union te are Wartauted, and of the best mana | A DLOX and HIKD, a9 to 70, Fore-street, City, being compelled 

104 and 105, BISHOPSGATE-STREET WITHIN, K.0, by the Metropolitan Railway to give uo theit premises, wilt 

Jary award, International Exhibition, 1462: Honourable Men- SELL, on and after NOY, |, the whole of their first-class stock 
tion for good and cheap Pianos to Moore and Moore, sheet peien, 


NOY, 2 and 3 next, in order to arrange the Stock, 
James Spence and Co, 
76, 77, and 78, dt, Pawl’s-churchyard, 
Ca WINTER DRESSES.—One of the 
por te A — — ———— _ Largest Stocks in London. —Real Aberdeen Linseys, widest 
ARMONIUMS.—MOORE and MOORE’S WALKER'S NEEDLES pe ome Pith » & yard ; last year's price, In. 64d. With various 
H Easy Terms, at 2, 24, and 4 guineas ye eae. wih 1, Auberge “yaa OWN,” treble-pointed, | of ‘Wool Hepes, yey 80 ad i ol Arne ate, to In . 
‘Ware-rooms, 104 and 103, iplsbopegete-strect ithin, F.C, ooo ten tan een oe Fer gg phe, toh cloth | Mourning Drrases, Black Janus Rep Cord, 48, 8d. ; and Black sik 


Hi. Walker, P: " Figured Lustres, 64, 0, the Dress of 12 yards. Patter 
OORE and MOOBE extend their Three- er, Patentes, Aloester ; aud 47, Greaham-strect. 118 pont-free, 


ECURITY against LOSS and MISTAKE. 
Mark your Linen with BOND'S PBRMANENT MARKING 
INK. The and blackest for marking Crests, Names, and 


HENRY GLAVE, 554 to 537, New O tree! Initials, &o., Household Lt We A 1, dee, rice 
4 of Hire to Purchase to all parta of the United aa =a maples eresehsrs sens on Ve per bottle bi only by Bond, 10, ‘TishbrsoaT ee 
Kingdoun, corrlagerfron. 10+ and 103, Bahopagaterstrent, HC. EGENT HOUSE, 288, 240, 242. Regent-| [T OUSEHOLD LINEN 8, Woollens, |" Brado mark, 4 UIOUIN. 
. " } » Argyll-street,—ALLISON and Co respect- Shertings, ¥lannels, Mankets, and every descriptt = : — 
ALMER and C OVS faily eae poor dag NEW ROOMS, devoted to the dis- | plain furnishing Drapery. Fy ees 9 


We have an unusually large Stoc! 

, 1, Family, ane Compl peat mk, 
VICTORIA SNUFFLESS DIP CANDLES. Sold by ell | Mourning. An eficient staff In their Dreesiaakinge #18 Millinery mone tak | dive commnl Giaep bad ot the very loweat ready- 
Oiimen and Candle-dealers everywhere ; and wholerele by Palmer | branches en them to execute orders with dispatch and | Send for Patterns, post-five, g ‘haritios, 
nnd Co, Victoria Works, Green-steyet, Betanal-ereen, NE, punctuality, + 


HENRY GLAVE, 534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C, 


London ; Printed and Pablished at the Offios, 2, Catherine- " 
in the Parish of 8t. Mery-le-Strand, in the Coun of Middleses, 
by THOMAS Fox, 2, Catherine-stregt, Puranas aforesa' 
BATUBDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1868, 


